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THE CHURCH LOOKS AT THE DEVIL BUSH 


G. GORDON PARKER 
Monrovia, Liberia, Africa 


HE “Devil Bush Society” is a secret organization of adult 
African natives. The men and women have separate societies, 
as do the various tribes, but each society recognizes the other. 
The purpose is the organization and control of all the forces 
bearing upon native life. On the society depends the unity, peace, 
and prosperity of its people. It is the guardian of the native 
shrines; it promotes the native customs, arts, sciences, and crafts; 
it teaches the native superstitions and is the center of native 
ancestor worship; it makes and dispenses the native medicine 
formulated to cure both physical and moral ills. Practically every 
adult, male and female, is a member. Those who are not mem- 
bers are “sinners” and are practically outcasts in the community 
with no better chance in after life in “spirit town.” 

The tool which makes the society so effective is fear. It 
is instilled from early childhood, is fostered by the many tabus, 
and is climaxed in the belief that the unhappily dead return in 
spirit to harm their offenders. A close ally of fear is the native 
medicine. This consists of charms, herbs, and poisons. They 
are used so effectively that fear of them will bring about a con- 
fession of a theft or of adultery, and will even cause sickness 
or death to an unrepentant offender. Such deaths or sicknesses 
are due more to fear than to the effect of the medicine upon the 
body. The people have great faith in their medicines and some- 
times effect a cure by it. 

The initiatory rites of the society are held in the “devil 
bush.” At some place in the wild bush, away from any towns, 
and known only to the leaders, a school is set up. The recruits 
are gathered by the “devil doctors,” the assistants of the head 
“devil,” the superintendent of the school. A boy may enter any 
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time after he is seven or eight years of age. If he is young, he 
stays for as many as seven years. If he is getting along toward 
twenty and is still a “sinner,” he lives in the fear that he will 
be caught and forced to enter. Some claim that they have been 
caught this way: however, this may be just an excuse given 
to the missionaries. For those who enter at a later age, the 
required term may be only two or three weeks. As with every- 
thing else concerning the society, great secrecy surrounds the 
program of the bush school. This is what makes the problem 
so stubborn, for we are fighting an influence of which we know 
very little. Our Christian workers are true to their former oath 
of secrecy and we do not press them. Some insist that it is just 
like school. The boys learn the crafts: weaving, leather and 
metal working, etc. The puberty rites and sex training take 
place in the bush. The procedures of law are explained and the 
action of medicine demonstrated. The tribal gods are introduced 
and worshiped. It is revealed that the head of the society is 
not a spirit and his identity is disclosed. The initiate is sym- 
bolically killed and raised again by the “country devil” to have 
a new name and to be considered a new person. Many of the 
topics on which instruction is given can be discussed only by the 
members of the society. Whenever these topics come up for dis- 
cussion outside, the “sinner” must leave the group. 

While in the “bush,” the “country devil” has the power of 
life and death over the boys under him. There are rumors of 
very brutal treatment and of the fact that not all who enter return. 
One missionary says that she knows that a human life is sacri- 
ficed every time a “bush” is opened. In many of the known 
practices it is certain that the savagery of a generation or two 
ago is no longer practiced. This may or may not be true of the 
school. It probably is. The women’s bush, the grigri bush, is 
not nearly so strong as it once was and threatens to break down 
entirely. 

The society exerts rigid discipline over members and non- 
members alike. The tool of fear is effectively applied to almost 
any end. The positions of leadership are hereditary and the 
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secrets of the profession are passed from father to son. At the 
head of the society is the “man devil.” Little is known about 
him, but he is greatly feared. Only the members of the society 
may see him at any time. When he travels, men with bells run 
ahead of him to warn women, children, and “sinners” to hide 
in the bush or to go into the house. There used to be a death 
penalty for any uninitiated person who looked upon the devil. 
At an incident which I witnessed, several small boys opened the 
window of the house and saw the devil. The men who surrounded 
him caught the boys and gave them a good whipping—an evi- 
dence of the softening of cruel customs. 

The next in order is the “singing devil,” or “married woman 
devil.” This “devil” is really made up of five men who are a 
sort of orchestra. They are taught to play different parts on pot- 
shaped instruments of different sizes and on reeds. Every tune 
has some meaning connected with the ritual of the society. There 
are substitutes or seconds for the various instruments, so the singer 
is always fully supplied with men who know the parts of the 
various songs. This devil may not be seen by the uninitiated. 

Next comes the “dancing devil,” or the “unmarried woman 
devil.” This is a man dressed in a long grass skirt and a hideous 
wooden mask. He is disguised so that you can hardly tell front 
from back. His dancing consists largely of whirling and he is 
led about by the “devil master” who gives him directions. He 
sings in a gurgling gutteral voice which is interpreted to the 
people by the devil master. All of his speaking is in the same 
voice and must be interpreted. Anyone may see this gentleman 
while he is performing, but even the men who know who is wear- 
ing the disguise are afraid of him when he is dressed up and 
will shy away when he makes menacing gestures. 

Below these heads are the “zo,” or “country doctor,” and 
the “sand player,” or master of divination. The former has 
charge of all the medicine. His peppers and herbs cure stomach 
troubles and heal wounds. Beyond that he depends pretty largely 
upon charms. A leopard’s tooth is strong medicine. The zo 
also has a number of deadly poisons for executions. He is called 
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when any great decision is to be made. Oaths are taken upon 
his “‘medicine.’”’ When a thief is to be found, he cooks “‘sas wood” 
and finds the rogue. When a murderer is to be convicted, the 
suspects are given medicine to drink and told that it will kill 
the guilty one and not harm the innocent. If all die, all are 
guilty. Usually fear brings a confession before this happens. 
One of the later developments in this line is that of bribing the 
zo to “fix” the medicine by using a harmless substitute or ad- 
ministering an emetic for those who will pay for it. A go is 
rated as more or less important according to the number of 
medicines he has at his command. Since this knowledge is passed 
in family succession, the importance of the office is also hereditary. 
The line between the zo and the sand player is not clearly 
drawn and their work sometimes overlaps. They differ largely 
in the materials they use. The sand player uses sand, nuts, 
stones, or other objects from which he reads the will of the spirit 
or spirits. He is consulted in naming a baby, selecting a site 
for next year’s farm, determining the cause of a certain plague 
or sickness, learning the wishes of an ancestor in regard to this 
or that policy, and such other occasions when the need of guidance 
is felt. The sand player is not usually connected with the black 
side of African magic, but is more like the family consultant. 
The medicine and divination are the most vulnerable aspects 
of the whole society organization. Civilized medicines can work 
miracles unbelievable to the native mind. Much as he dislikes 
to forsake the old way, the native man comes when a life is in 
danger ‘because “white man’s medicine is stronger.””’ Human life 
is gaining more value than it once had. The coming of the 
government courts is hurting the place of the native courts and 
the place of the medicine man. For some reason the medicine | 
men and women are the first of the influential people to turn their 
backs upon the native ways and become Christian. Perhaps the 
reason is that they know all the secrets of the cult and are not 
afraid. The zo and the sand player are really the priests of 
the society and their power is greater than that of the chiefs, 
who are the heads of the civil community. The strength of the 
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society lies in the rigid discipline which is speedy and certain for 
members and non-members alike. 

The privileges of membership, especially for a “civilized” 
person (anyone with at least a sixth grade education), are neither 
great nor many, at least so far as we know. The first is freedom 
from the requirement of hiding’ every time the country devil 
comes. A member knows everything and need not hide. It is 
very humiliating for a man to have to do the same thing as a 
woman or child in this respect. Membership establishes manhood. 
The second advantage is that of being able to discuss the ques- 
tions which are forbidden to the “sinner.’”’ This means that one 
need not leave the presence of other men when these subjects 
are being discussed—also a humiliating experience. Beyond these 
two, membership “gives standing with the people,’ questionable 
as its value may be. 

Our Christian evangelists who were members of the society 
before they became Christian say that it amounts to nothing, 
that it is all fear and child’s play and that it is very much below 
a civilized man. They are unanimous and emphatic in the state- 
ment that their children shall not enter the “bush” and receive 
the training that they had. Yet there are young men who have 
had eight to twelve years of training in the mission schools and 
who feel that they cannot go into evangelistic work among their 
people without first becoming members of the society. They need 
“standing” among the people in order to do effective work, they 
say. 

This is but one of the conflicts that Christianity has with 
the society. Another is caused by the nature of the rules con- 
cerning the country devil. Most of the children in the mission 
schools and congregations are “‘sinners.’’ When the country devil 
enters a town during school or service, the building is immediately 
cleared. There is a law against such disturbances, but it is almost 
never enforced. Agreements made with the leaders of the society 


‘are seldom regarded. Of course the spiritual conflict with the 


society is evident. Its teachings, morals, sacrifices, and worship 
are all contrary to Christian principles. 
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We recognize in the society the same value which the govern- 
ment does. The society claims the protection and sanction of 
the government of the Republic of Liberia. The government 
favors it because it is the only recognized power that can pre- 
serve peace and order in the interior and also because it furnishes 
the labor and skill necessary to build roads and bridges. But 
the influence of the society is breaking down. No court is 
recognized for “civilized” people but that of the District Com- 
missioner, under the President of the Republic, and oaths in this 
court are taken on the Bible. Recently, during his visit in the 
interior, the President did away with most of the smaller native 
courts and recognized only one in each section, the Paramount 
Chief’s court. This leads us to believe that the government has 
in mind the overthrow of the society, as soon as that is advisable, 
and the centralization of authority in the government of the 
Republic. 

In summary: (1) The society is founded upon a lie, namely 
that it is controlled by spirits. The secrets it defends and teaches 
are lies, and initiation consists largely in learning that they are 
lies. (2) The price of this knowledge is unquestioning and 
unconditional surrender and loyalty to a human pagan institu- 
tion thus founded and to its tyrannical and unscrupulous head. 
(3) The society perpetuates the social customs so degrading to 
human personality and so detrimental to the progress of Christian 
and civilized life. (4) The society exercises the beneficent func- 
tion of government and, whatever we may say about its methods, 
we must admit that it is the only power that can preserve peace 
and order in the interior and that can furnish the labor and skill 
necessary for certain public works. 

The church in Liberia was faced with a definite problem 
concerning the devil bush and the society. In 1936 a graduate 
of the Bible School, a student of the Bible School, and a student 
from our training school for medical assistants entered the bush 
school to become members of the society. These were the first 
boys to go through our schools who were not ‘society members. 
The church had bright hopes for them and was very much dis- 
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appointed at their decision. Their idea was that the three weeks’ 
experience in the bush would not hurt them but would give them 
the standing they wanted with their people. Inasmuch as these 
boys acted against their own better knowledge and against the 
advice of their spiritual advisers, some were inclined to judge 
the matter on the basis of serving God or the devil and wanted 
to disown the boys permanently. Others believed the problem 
more closely related to the question of meats (Acts 15:28,29 and 
I Cor. 8), since it was the example and the false thinking that 
would do more harm than the three weeks’ experience would. 
All felt that something should be done to show the boys their 
wrong and to discourage others from following their example. 

Any real solution of the problem must aim, first, at Chris- 
tianizing the general attitude toward the society, its members, 
and its functions in the spirit of I Cor. 9 and 13. Second, it 
must furnish a Christian substitute for all the positive values, 
both social and religious, of the bush society. Third, it must 
work toward the ultimate breakdown of the society itself in order 
to eliminate those preconceptions and superstitions which must 
be changed before the people can rise to the freedom of children 
of God. 

There is a strong social side to the problem which must be 
taken into account. Man, as a social animal, craves a sense of 
“belonging” to something or another, of having standing. He 
is not happy by himself. Education, background, and social 
inheritance prevent the African from entering the society of the 
European, no matter how hard he tries. Even if he is once 
admitted, he lacks the sense of belonging there. On the other 
hand, all of native social life is permeated by the belief in beings 
of the unseen world who control the affairs of men. All work, 
play, feasting and fasting, tabus and social customs take their 
significance from the presence of all-seeing and powerful spirits. 
The Christian man knows that he cannot feed spirits, make sacri- 
fices, use charms, and offer spirit prayers. Yet if he turns his 
back upon everything that is connected with these things, he is 
without home, family, and social intercourse. The point is empha- 
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sized by the fact that public officials, from the highest to the 
lowest, and educated Africans join and enter into the secret society 
and spirit functions. 

Certain people think that they have found an easy way out 
of the difficulty through knowledge. This is exactly the solution 
practiced concerning the question of meats by Gentile Christians 
in the Corinthian church, and that is what makes the parallel 
so apt. They say that they know that spirits do not exist in 
the way the native people believe they do. They know that a 
spirit of an ancestor cannot eat food, hear prayers, promote or 
withhold natural fertility and phenomena, or avenge, plague, or 
kill its offenders. They know these things and therefore they 
can enter into the social functions without harm. They know 
that the secrets of the society are lies and consider the whole 
society child’s play, nonsense, a sort of immature thing which 
they can look down upon and enjoy without harm. This is ex- 
actly the attitude of the majority of the evangelists and Chris- 
tians who were members before they became Christian. They 
are satisfied and complacent in this attitude, but do not realize 
its effect upon the uninitiated Christian. This, I believe, explains 
the fact that the boys in question coveted initiation, and. the 
“standing” accompanying it, even in spite of their better knowl- 
edge and advice. 

We must be sympathetic with this liberal, broadminded view 
of native customs, for admittedly Christianity is superior in its 
knowledge of what is true. What we must do is condition this 
knowledge so that it does not run to non-Christian conclusions. 
Knowledge must be integrated with love and conscience. By 
itself it puffs up. It is selfish and cares not if its example causes 
a weaker member to sin. 

Paul says that Christian knowledge gives us certain liberty 
and rights. We must take care that this right does not become 
a hinderance to some one with a more sensitive conscience. We 
are to give up privilege for love if that will save another from 
sinning. This is the change of attitude that is necessary. Some 
missionaries, I understand, have opposed and antagonized the 
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society by the force of their physique and personality. The 
national Christians, native and civilized, admire this display of 
power but cannot duplicate it. They, however, are able to make 
themselves impressive before uninitiated brothers by using the 
privileges which membership in the society gives them. This 
is the offense to conscience of which Paul speaks and which was 
largely responsible for the problem before us. 

Although we have the right to do this, it is not always good 
to exercise our rights. Instead of defying the society on the 
one hand and using it on the other, the Christians should follow 
Paul’s example (I Cor. 6:12; 10:23) and should join together, 
humbly taking upon themselves the standing of non-members of 
the society. They should all, evangelists and missionaries alike, 
hide when asked to do so and leave the company when asked to 
do that. For the sake of the weak we can become weak that 
we might win the weak (cf. I Cor. 9:19-23). If Christians 
who are members turn their backs upon their rights and find 
other inoffensive channels into which to turn them, they will 
develop a Christian society strong in its belonging to God. As 
Christians we can suffer this humility and share it in the Chris- 
tian community. 

The line between conscience and compromise is a difficult 
one to draw. Some may feel that it is compromising one’s faith 
to bow in submission to an evil earthly power and may, for 
conscience’s sake, feel that they must be militant. They must 
realize that in taking the uncompromising position, they are in 
danger of hardness and even of spiritual cruelty and Pharisaism 
in so far as this was hypocritical and “better-than-thou.” On 
the other hand, if one does not use his faith in overcoming what 
he conscientiously feels is wrong, he is in danger of losing his 
faith and succumbing to the pagan power. Then his last state is 
worse than his first. 

What is absolutely necessary is that, whatever stand we 
take, it must be in the spirit of love and, in line with our better 
Christian knowledge. Love is the means of Christian victory. 
It is not possible to gain anything for the Kingdom by unchristian 
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means. If it is not consistent with the end, the means will thwart 
the end. In the case at hand it seems most in line with the mind 
of Christ and with the spirit of Christian love to humble our- 
selves for the sake of the weaker brother. 

Since the native secret society and its bush school are a 
means of social control, they cannot be pushed out of the African 
life without leaving a vacuum. _ This is quite generally recognized 
by those who have thoughtfully confronted the problem elsewhere. 
To provide for this need, a Christian bush school is proposed. 
It must offer all the positive values which the African seeks in 
the devil bush, positive as judged by his standard. Prominent 
among these is leadership of the strong heroic type which is 
inspiring, knowledge especially of the creative and manipulative 
types, and social control and responsibility. The Christian bush 
must be just as secret, just as mysterious, and just as honorable 
as the devil bush. 

Such a bush school would be patterned after the better type 
of summer Christian leadership camps in America. Its robust 
four-fold activity would develop leadership in all of its highly 
selective membership, and a special system of higher secret de- 
grees would be even a further spur to excellence. Admittedly 
the Christian camp would have no standing among’ the members 
of the native society. On the other hand, it would have a genuine 
and legitimate standing among the Christian group which would 
take the place of that which has been given up. This would be 
a great source of satisfaction to those who receive its benefits. 
They belong to something, and something worthwhile at that. 
They are not emptyhanded, but have the pearl of great price 
in place of the lesser pearls surrendered for it. 

Strong inspirational leadership at the time when it is most 
needed can turn legitimate ambitions into creative channels. It 
takes but little imagination to appreciate the temptations that 
plied the childless Shunamite woman (II Kings 4) to go to the 
shrine of Ishtar. Yet, in the presence of a man of God, Elisha, 
such temptations vanished. Similar leadership among our young 
people would eliminate the temptations to fulfill their legitimate 
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desires through such empty means as the devil bush. Leader- 
ship would be furnished, discovered, trained, and linked to the 
service of Christ. 

The program would be four-fold: mental, physical, social, 
and religious. The total impression upon the member would be 
that of high Christian worthwhileness coupled with genuine good 
time. It should run from two to six weeks during the summer 
vacation. Only one requirement for entry will be rigidly enforced: 
that the candidate not be a member of the devil bush and that 
he state his purpose not to become one. Other bases for select- 
ing candidates will include scholarship and promise. Baptism 
will not be required, but few candidates without it would be 
expected. A medical examination would have to be passed before 
acceptance. 

There is a parallel to the African devil bush in the Ameri- 
can state liquor store, the road house, the night club, and the 
average theatre. Both are environmental problems. Both tempt 
youth with worthless prizes and both are destructive to human 
personality. They urge that you are out of life and ignorant 
if you do not join them. They are perpetuated by those who 
follow the crowd because everybody is doing it. They are dedi- 
cated to the heresy that such is human nature; it must be appeased 
and cannot be changed. The parallel is illuminating and lends 
perspective to our problems at hand. In this light we see that 
social control and environmental problems are permanent. They 
will be with us long after the organized bush and its American 
sister have ceased tobe fashionable. The Christian substitute 
suggested is recommended by the fact that its influence and 
activity are not temporary. 

Finally the Christian program must aim at the ultimate 
breakdown of the bush society. We realize that this will not 
eliminate all the problems of the Christian community and that 
its very accomplishment will bring other problems. On ‘the other 
hand, it will go a long way toward the elimination of the super- 
stitious preconceptions which make Christian faith and compre- 
hension so difficult to the native. Once this fear is overcome, 
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he will be free to choose the Christian way and rise to the full 
realization of his place in the Kingdom of God. When the power 
of the society is broken, the future problems of the African 
society will be met by the Christian substitute for it mentioned 
above and by the Holy Spirit working in the Christian 
community. 

The progress of civilization is aiding in the downfall of 
the bush. There is a part for the church in Liberia too. One 
plan which has been effective elsewhere is to leave the subject 
of spirit practices out of general preaching but to discuss it 
freely with small groups of friends, pointing out that the secrets 
are lies. No offense is given to pure native folk, but there is 
no silence on the matter among mission employees and school boys. 
The workers are encouraged to teach the falsities of their tribal 
superstitions. Thus will grow up a generation of boys who 
deride and scorn the society. 

This will eventually break out into public, as it did, in the 
case of Dr. R. H. Nassau, when some of the boys played a mock 
society meeting. The enraged chiefs and leaders attempted 
violence but the boys were rescued. Ten years later everything 
was different. The secrets were common knowledge and the 
children were playing ceremonies in the street. Revelation of 
the secrets is the eventual dissolution of the society.’ 

Another striking occasion told by Dr. Nassau’ is that in which 
two young men felt it their Christian duty to expose this huge 
lie. They walked through the streets openly revealing the secrets 
to the women and children. ‘Their lives were demanded, but 
the Christian group was strong in spirit and number. The others 
in the group stood up for them and told their fathers that if they 
killed the two they would have to kill all, for all were determined 
to put an end to the lie. When the society met, the men knew 
that their own sons were in the group. One or two might be 
sacrificed, but not a large group. Everyone thought of his own 
son, and the great lie was exposed and died. 


1 R. H. Nassau, Fetichism in West Africa, pp. 152-155. 
2 Ob. cit., p. 151. ; 
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It is possible to take an even more aggressive attitude. Say 
to the students, “If you will go into the devil bush—and we 
strongly urge you not to—but if you are determined to go in 
spite of our advice—then begin right there to tell your com- 
panions about Jesus. When they say, “This is the way of the 
devil bush,’ you say, ‘But this is the new way of Jesus. Let 
us try it and see how much better it is.” If a few determined 
and vigorous persons would go into the bush, not to learn its 
ways, but to convert it to Christ, it might start such a vigorous 
internal ferment as finally to explode the bush from within. 

This is not impossible, for the boys are allowed to take a 
Bible with them, to discuss God, and even to preach. Perhaps 
a forceful plan would be deliberately to send Christian students 
into the bush commissioned to preach as Paul did at Athens. 
Probably in some cases they, and not the bush, would succumb, 
but those who succeeded would be powerful influences and their 
chances of success would be increased if companions from the 
group stood with them. For those who insist on going anyway, 
it would be a safety factor of resistance to have them go with 
the ultimate objective of starting vigorous disruption within the 
bush itself. 

But, in any circumstance, all our dealings with the devil 
bush matter must be in the spirit of I Cor. 13 if they are to 
bear Christian fruit. 


THE LUTHERAN DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH IN 
RELATION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT 


ERIC H. WAHLSTROM 
Rock Island, Illinois 


I. THE LUTHERAN DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH 


THE nature of the church is determined by and understood 
e from the nature of grace. The grace of God is God Him- 
self who in Christ comes to seek and to save the lost, to die for 
the sinner and to justify the ungodly. God is revealed to us as 
the God of grace in that He, in Jesus Christ, saves men from 
sin and redeems them unto Himself. The nature of the church 
is seen out from the operation of this grace, the church being 
both the object of the saving activity of God and the witness to 
this saving activity. Every formulation of a doctrine of the 
church must give a clear and adequate expression to this relation 
between the church and the grace of God. 

When we say that the doctrine of the church rests on the 
nature of grace, we imply that the New Testament, too, must be 
interpreted from this same center. An atomistic or legalistic atti- 
tude results in trying to make specific New Testament words and 
sayings binding as external forms on the church. No one would 
now demand that the church of today should completely reproduce 
the primitive church, but the tendency is to justify certain cherished 
practices and conceptions by an appeal to isolated passages in the 
New Testament. 

Against all such attempts to make the New Testament a law 
code for the church we maintain that every part of the doctrine 
of the church must be derived from and based upon God’s grace. 
As God’s whole message to the world has its center in the Incarnate 
Word, and the whole New Testament must be understood out 
from that center, so the nature and function of the church must 
be understood and expressed from the center of God’s saving activ- 
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ity in Christ. Every word of Jesus or the apostles about the 
church must be interpreted in its relation to the eternal purpose 
of God to save men; and every practice of the church must be 
justified in relation to this same grace. 

2. The church is created by God’s active word of grace. 
(“Created” is here used to designate this act as an act of God; it 
does not refer to one complete act in the past.) Since God always 
is, always has been, and ever will be the God of grace, the church 
is wherever His gracious activity operates. By His acts of re- 
demption—exemplified in Noah, Abraham, Jacob, Moses, David, 
Ezra, Nehemiah—He has created for Himself a people dependent 
upon Himself. The God who by His grace redeemed the people 
out of Egypt and constituted them as His people, is the same God 
who in the redemptive act of the cross created for Himself a 
“peculiar people, a holy nation, a people for God’s own possession.” 
The whole Bible is Heilsgeschichte, the story of the redemptive 
acts of God, whereby He has redeemed His people and created 
His church. 

The Word is a word of action as well as of speech. Thus 
Jesus Himself in His incarnation, suffering, death, and resur- 
_ rection is the Word of God. In this sense the Word is prior to the 
church, and creates the church. The church, present or past, has 
no other origin than the redemptive acts of God, who by His Spirit 
“calls, gathers, enlightens, and sanctifies the whole Christian 
church on earth” (Luther). Apart from this active Word of 
God there is no church and no redemption. 

3. The church, created by the Word of grace, is also a wit- 
ness in the world to that grace. The church proclaims the Word. 
This proclamation began as soon as the church came into being. 
The first proclamation was oral, later it was written down and 
became the books of the New Testament. This is the permanent 
and authoritative witness of those who had “heard, seen, beheld, 
handled concerning the Word of life” (1 Jn. 1:1). This Word of 
God, the Bible, is today the foundation of the witness of the church 
concerning “the mighty works of God.” It is not a dead letter, 
but a living testimony; not a mere record, but the living and 
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active Word of God. “The word of the cross,’ which Paul 
preached, is still today the living Word ofi God which creates the 
church. The Bible and the Word cannot be separated, for faith 
knows that God through this Bible as His Word is active in the 
world to save and to redeem. 

4. The mark of the church is the preaching of the Word 
of grace and the administration of the sacraments. Wherever 
God’s grace, revealed in Christ, operates, there the church comes 
into being. The boundaries of the church are, therefore, not 
drawn by man; they are as wide and inclusive as the eternal love 
and grace of God. The grace of God is not a demand upon man, 
but a free gift. The invitation to all is “take, eat.” All marks 
and requirements which deny or obscure this free grace are the 
works of men and foreign to the church. To place certain demands 
for entrance and to lay down rules is the mark of the sect, not 
of the church. Submission to any authority other than the Word, 
practices such as footwashing, immersion, forms of polity, glosso- 
lalia, etc., constitute the sect. The church knows no constitutive 
principle except that which is derived from the nature of the free 
grace. The church cannot be less inclusive than the Gospel; it 
must stand ready to count as members everyone who needs God’s 
forgiving grace. This means that we must recognize the presence 
of the church wherever the Gospel is preached. “For where Bap- 
tism and the Gospel are, no one may doubt that there are saints, 
even if it were only the babes in their cradle.”* ‘Wherever, there- 
fore, you hear or see this Word preached, believed, confessed, and 
acted on, there is no doubt that there must be a true ecclesia sancta 
catholica.’” 

5. The church is an object of faith. Luther constantly 
points out that the confession “I believe in the church” implies that 
the church is a magnitude known only to faith. The church, to- 
gether with the whole revelation of God, is an object of faith. 
That Jesus of Nazareth is the Christ, that the Word is the Word 


1 Luther, “Papacy at Rome,” Holman Ed. Vol. I, p. 361; W. A., VI, 301, 3. 
2 Luther, “On the Councils and the Churches,” Hol. Ed. V, pp. 271 ff.; W. A, 
L, 629, 28. 
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of God, that God works through His word, that He creates the 
church—all this is perceived by faith. When, therefore, we say 
that the Word and the sacraments are the marks of the church, 
we must remember that they are so for faith. Faith knows that 
where the Gospel is, there is the church. 

6. Thechurchis one. Since it is brought into being by God’s 
saving activity, the result of this activity is always and ever a 
people of God. This oneness is a spiritual unity which transcends 
all divisions. When the words “visible” and “invisible” are used, 
it means, not that we are speaking about two churches, but of 
the one church under two aspects. The church is both a spiritual 
fellowship in the unity of the Spirit, and a community organized 
in changing outward forms.* This oneness and unity rest on the 
creative act of the one God. 

7. The institutions and orders of the church are expressions 
of God’s gracious activity in the church. Their one and only pur- 
pose is to serve this grace of God. All those, including the orders 
of the ministry, must be tested and examined with this question 
in mind, whether they assist or hinder, express or hide, the grace 
of God. It is not quite enough to say simply that they must be 
tested by the New Testament. An atomistic exegesis would lead 
to a legalistic application of this rule. They must be judged accord- 
ing to the faithfulness with which they express and serve the New 
Testament conception of grace. The ministry has been instituted 
for this purpose that men might obtain the faith of the Gospel.* 

8. This is briefly, I believe, the Lutheran conception of the 
church. It has not always been held in its purity. Departures 
from this doctrine have been due to the failure to keep in the center 
the activity of God in His grace. Instead of being satisfied with 
the Word as the mark of the church, various other elements have 
been introduced. Thus Lutheran Orthodoxy insisted that the mark 
of the church was “pure doctrine,’’”® and Pietism introduced various 


3 Statement of the Church of Sweden, quoted from “Convictions” in The Church and 
its Function in Society, by ’T Hooft and Oldham, p. 42. 

4 Augsburg Confession, Art. V. 

5 See statement by Melanchthon in Hirsch’s Hilfsbuch, p. 208. 
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subjective elements as determinative. In both cases the emphasis 
was shifted from the activity of God to the activity or behavior of 
men. This destroys the conception of the church, and at the same 
time destroys the unity of the church. 


II. Tue LurHERAN DoctTRINE AND THE NEw TESTAMENT 


1. The doctrine of the church does not rest on specific proof 
texts, but on the entire Biblical message, the center of which is 
God’s forgiving grace. It rests on the Bible understood and inter- 
preted as an organic unity having its center in the cross, or in 
justification by faith, or in grace. 

We accept without further argument the conclusion set forth 
in Dr. Flew’s book, Jesus and His Church, that it was Jesus’ inten- 
tion and purpose to found a church. 

This statement must be understood in such a way, however, 
that it becomes clear that the mission of Jesus was directed toward 
the whole people, and eventually toward the whole world. Jesus 
carried out God’s purpose of redemption within the confines of the 
ancient people of God (Matt. 15:24). His intention was not to 
form an esoteric “remnant” within the people and over against 
the people. He came as “Saviour of the world,” because “God so 
loved the world.” He came to seek and to save ‘“‘the lost”; and 
“the lost” is a very inclusive term. The commission of the church 
is “to make disciples of all nations.” It exists not primarily for 
itself, but as an agency through which God carries out His uni- 
versal purpose. 

The church is, therefore, in the conception of Jesus a universal 
church, open for all. The circle around Him did not constitute 
a “pure” church. It contained the traitor and “many who walked 
no more with Him.” His mission was for all men. He came, 
not with a demand, but with an offer of free grace. The only 
qualification for membership was their need of Him. The good 
and the pious had no preferred standing; for His invitation was 
issued to “publicans and sinners,” to “the sick in need of a physi- 
cian,” and to “the lost.” The idea of the universal church of grace 
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has never been expressed more adequately than in the words: 
“Come unto Me all ye who labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” The only way in which a person could stand out- 
side of this church was by declaring that he did not need the grace 
of God. How deeply Jesus felt the rejection of this grace by the 
people is seen in His lament over Jerusalem and His weeping over 
the city. He was ready to count as followers all who needed Him 
and His grace. “For he that is not against you is for you” (Lk. 
9:50. This concerns communion in grace. The opposite state- 
ment in Mt. 12:30, Lk. 11:23, refers to an opposition to grace.). 

2. The word of Jesus to Peter. Matt. 16:18. The words 
of Jesus to Peter have sometimes been understood as referring to 
Peter’s confession, or to his faith. But the church is not built 
on someone else’s faith, and a confession is a testimony to that on 
which the church is built. The saying “upon this rock” is rather 
to be connected with the words, “flesh and blood hath not revealed 
this—but my Father.” In the confession of Peter Jesus sees the 
activity of the Father revealing His Christ to men. This revealing 
activity of God, the content of which is Christ, is the Rock on which 
the church is built. That to a man like Peter, who here stands as 
the representative of the Twelve and of all men, God has revealed 
His grace and made Himself known, this is the Rock. 

Peter, then, in so far as he is the object and bearer of this 
revelation, is the Rock. It is not Peter as a person, for he stands 
as a representative of the Twelve. The apostles are the original 
bearers of this revelation, and the eye-witnesses of these saving 
acts of God. In this respect they occupy a unique position in the 
history of revelation, so that it can be said that the church is built 
on “the foundation of the apostles and prophets.” But essentially 
the church rests on the continued revelation of God, on the fact 
that it is still true that “flesh and blood hath not revealed this,” but 
God by His Spirit, through the testimony of the apostles, makes 
known to men His love and forgiving grace.* 


6 Compare Flew, Jesus and His Church, pp. 170-78: “The beatitude governs the 
thought of all three declarations.” Compare also Schniewind, Das Neue Testament 
Deutsch, Vol. 2, p. 183: “The Rock is Peter himself. Not, to be sure, Peter as a human 
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3. The power of the keys. What is said to Peter in Matt. 
16:19 is said to all the apostles in 18:17 and Jn. 20:23. The power 
of the keys is given to them as bearers of the Word, for the Word 
determines death or life, salvation or destruction. Luther says: 
“These words of Christ are nothing but gracious promises given 
to the whole church in order that poor, sinful consciences might 
find comfort when they are ‘loosed’ by men; and the words apply 
only to sinful, troubled consciences, and are intended to strengthen 
them, if they but believe.”’ The bearer of the Word has the power 
of the keys, be he Peter or the humblest Christian. The church of 
today has this word and power through the Word delivered to it 
by the apostles. Here, too, they are the foundation, because they 
are the first witnesses to the revelation of the Word. 


4, The Kingdom and the Ecclesia. The tendency today in 
some quarters is to emphasize the distinction between the Kingdom 
and the church. ‘‘We know the church only in its unlikeness to 
the Kingdom of God.”* These words reveal a wrong conception 
of both the Kingdom and the church. The Kingdom is God’s 
Kingdom of grace, and His sovereign will is His will to save. 
Everything that is said about the Kingdom in the New Testament 
is connected with the offer of grace. If the Kingdom should mean 
God’s rule in the widest and absolute sense, then it would be mean- 
ingless to speak of it as being given, or taken away, or entered, for 
then all men would be in it. The Kingdom is God’s own coming 
into the world to save and to establish a redeemed people. To be 
deprived of the Kingdom is the final judgment (Matt. 25:34; 
21:43). The church, on the other hand, is not an organization 
of human wills, but the expression and result of this saving activ- 
ity of God. God’s will to save realizes itself in the creation of a 
people, the church; and in and among this people the will of God 
is carried out. The Kingdom of God is “nothing else than what 


character. ... Peter is the Rock as apostle, as one sent by Jesus, as bearer of His Word. 
The Word is never in the New Testament separated from the messenger; it needs the 
proclaimer, the witness.” i 

7 “The Papacy at Rome,” Hol. Ed. I, 378; W. A. VI, 312, 31. 

8 Karl Barth, Credo, English translation, p. 148. 
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we learned in the Creed, that God sent His Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord into the world to redeem and deliver us from the power of 
the devil, and to bring us to Himself, and to govern us as the 
King of righteousness, life, and salvation against sin, death, and 
an evil conscience.”” ‘To enter, to receive, to inherit the Kingdom” 
can mean nothing else than by an act of redemption to be taken 
up into fellowship with God and become and remain the object of 
His saving activity. But this is exactly what happens when a child 
is brought to God in baptism, or when a person comes within the 
sphere of the preaching of the Word. Wherever God carries out 
His saving activity, on earth or in heaven, there is the church, and 
there is also the Kingdom. The concepts are, therefore, parallel, 
synonymous. 

The difference between the Kingdom and the church lies per- 
haps in the fact that the church must be seen from two aspects. 
It is both the object of God’s saving grace, and the witness in the 
world to this grace. The church as object of God’s saving grace 
is identical with the Kingdom, and what is said of the one may be 
said also of the other. But the church is also entrusted with the 
Gospel and charged with the duty to “preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” From this point of view the church is the agency 
through which God establishes His Kingdom. 

5. Paul’s doctrine of the church. a. To understand Paul’s 
doctrine of the church we must start from the idea of forgiving 
grace. He addresses his readers as “called saints,” which does not 
mean “called to be saints,’ nor “known as saints,” but “saints by 
virtue of call.” They are saints, “holy,” because God has called 
them through the Gospel of forgiving grace. This call is based 
upon the death of Christ. Paul connects the founding of the 
church with the death and resurrection of Jesus (Eph. 1:20-23; 
5:25; Col. 1:19-21). The origin of the church does not lie in any 
single saying of Jesus, nor in an act of communion as at the Last 
Supper, but in the divine act of reconciliation through the cross. 
As the people of God under the old covenant was constituted by 


9 Luther, Large Catechism, ed. Jacobs, Vol. I, p. 455. 
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a redemptive act of God leading them out of Egypt, so the people 
of the new covenant owe their existence to a redemptive act carried 
out on the cross (1 Cor. 5:7). The apostles are the servants of 
this “word of the cross,” “the word of reconciliation” (11 Cor. 
5:18, 19) and it is this Word which makes men holy and creates 
the holy catholic church. “In Christ Jesus I begat you through the 
Gospel” (I Cor. 4:15; I Peter 1:3). Sih 

b. Since the church owes its origin to the redemptive act of 
God, it follows that the church is one. Paul recognizes that “the 
word of reconciliation” has come to the Gentiles from the church 
in Jerusalem (Rom. 15:27). The church is created by God’s call, 
and wherever that call is heard, it is a call to the one, holy, catholic 
church. The unity of the church is therefore quite independent of 
all external control and all central authority. The unity of the 
church does not depend on the fact that the local churches have any 
external connection with one another, but on their being members 
of the body of Christ. The unity is spiritual: “one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, one God and Father of all” (Eph. 4:5). We may 
see in the attempts of the Jerusalem church at supervision, and in 
the collection for the saints, expressions of this unity; but, on the 
other hand, it is surely significant that both failed. The unity of 
the church rests ultimately on the One who calls, not on independent 
actions of the ones who are called.” 


c. The figure of the church as the body of Christ and Jesus 
as “the Head of the church” indicate that, not only does He create 
the church, but its continued existence depends on Him also. The 
church comes into being and continues to be “in Christ.” This 
formula “in Christ’? has been variously interpreted. We might 
suggest that it may be interpreted as meaning “in dependence upon 
Christ.”’ “There is therefore now no condemnation to those who 


10 “This (spiritual) unity is of itself sufficient to make a church, and without it no 
unity, be it of place, or time, or person, or work, or of whatever else makes a church”: 
Luther’s “The Papacy at Rome,” Hol. Ed. I, p. 349; W. A., VI, 293, 9. Augsburg Con- 
fession, Art. VII: “And unto the true unity of the church, it is sufficient to agree 
concerning the doctrine of the Gospel and the administration of: the sacraments. Nor is 
it necessary that human traditions, rites, or ceremonies instituted by men, should be 
alike everywhere.” 
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live in dependence upon Christ Jesus” (Rom. 8:1). This formula 
would then be expressive of the fact that both the individual Chris- 
tian and the church owe their existence entirely to the forgiving 
grace of God in Christ." Whatever, then, may be said about the 
church, that it is one, holy, catholic, apostolic church, depends en- 
tirely upon the living Christ who is active in the church through 
His Holy Spirit. 

d. The church is the people of God. The very word ecclesia, 
which in the Septuagint frequently translates Qahal, the assembly 
of Israel, indicates that the church is the people of God. The 
church is found in every place where God calls His people together. 
The church is coterminous in time and space with the operation of 
God’s grace. That God saves means that He creates a redeemed 
people, and in the New Testament this redeemed people is the 
Christian church. Since the cross is the act of redemption, to 
which the whole previous history looked forward, the ecclesia 
which is now created is the one, holy, catholic church, the world- 
wide, all-embracing, universal people of God. 

e. The mission of the church is to proclaim “the word of 
reconciliation.” This mission is directed toward the whole world. 
The church is, therefore, God’s agency of salvation, but not in the 
sense that it controls or limits the grace of God. It bears witness 
to this grace, being itself a creation of the Word. 

6. Conclusion. If the doctrine of the church is founded on 
the New Testament message of the free grace of God, we have 
nothing to fear from honest and sincere historical research or 
modern scholarship. Modern research may show that certain prac- 
tices, orders, and even (formulation of ) doctrines have no basis in 
the New Testament. We would be ready to agree with such find- 
ings, but would insist that the ultimate test is not the letter of the 
New Testament, but the faithfulness with which these extra-New 
Testament practices express the idea of free grace. If they hinder 
or obscure the universality of grace, they must be discarded in a 
spirit of repentance. On the other hand, it may be that men will 


11 Flew, Jesus and His Church, pp. 214 ff. 
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reject the church as a channel of free grace. But in that case it 
must be evident that such rejection of the church implies a rejection 
and a denial of the entire message of Jesus and the New Testa- 
ment. Denial of the church implies a denial of salvation by grace. 
But this can be true only in so far as the church forsakes all dreams 
of worldly power and prestige, and finds its glory in being the 
object and the bearer of the grace of God. ~ 


THE ENRICHMENT OF BIBLE STUDY BY RECENT 
DISCOVERIES AND METHODS 


J. M. MYERS 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


5 tea belief is frequently expressed that nothing of major im- 

portance remains to be done in the field of discovery or analysis 
in either the Old or New Testament. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. Hardly a year passes that does not witness the 
uncovering of new data or the presentation of fresh and significant 
insights into the treasures of the Book of Life. Jesus summed up 
quite adequately the continuing situation of Bible study when he 
said that “every scribe which is instructed unto the kingdom of 
heaven is like unto a man that is an householder, which bringeth 
forth out of his treasure things new and old” (Mt. 13:52). 

There is more genuine searching of the Scriptures today than 
there has been since the days of the Reformers. The application 
of new methods and instruments of research has borne rich fruit, 
and will continue to do so as the years come and go. While it is 
true that there has been much chaff and straw, one must always 
remember that the thicker the chaff and the stiffer the straw the 
richer and more fully developed the grain is likely to be. No chaff 
and no straw means no grain. Recent contributions and methods 
of Bible study have been characterized by the patient, painstaking 
plodding of students genuinely interested in the Bible, obsessed 
with a deep devotion to God and His way of life revealed in the 
Lord Jesus, and motivated by a surpassing love for God’s people 
to the end that they may be enlightened and confirmed in the 
“way.” 

This article sets forth briefly the recent most important con- 
tributions to Bible study with reference to text, history, and an- 
tiquities. This will be followed by a consideration of current 
methods of interpretation and an attempt to point out, in so far 
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as that can be done at this stage, the permanent value of each. It 
is impossible to cover the whole Bible; therefore, for the most part, 
we shall have to limit ourselves to the New Testament. However, 
many of the methods employed in an interpretation of the New 
Testament serve equally well in the field of the Old Testament. 


I. Arps to BrstE Stupy 


Objective contributions to Bible study may be classified under 
two main heads, textual and archaeological. These afford the 
chief external data with which every student of the Scriptures 
must be familiar. Not only is such knowledge imperative for an 
effective approach thereto; it also furnishes welcome insight into 
the application of the Gospel message to the living problems con- 
fronting the early Christians, the wide dissemination of that mes- 
sage, and, therefore, the dynamic of its exponents—the power of 
the Spirit-Christ working with His followers: a telling testimony 
to the inherent truth of Mt. 28:20b and Jn. 14:12. 

Basic for any study or interpretation of a Scripture passage 
is the text. One must always guard against irresponsible conjec- 
ture; the fundamental question is, what is the original reading? 
What did the writer say or what, in the absence of a certain text, 
was he most likely to have said under the prevailing circumstances? 
This requires the most diligent inquiry into all the evidence at hand. 
“The documentary evidence for the text of the New Testament 
consists of Greek manuscripts dating from the fourth to the six- 
teenth century, most of the earlier being in fragmentary state; of 
the ancient versions in different languages; and of quotations 
found in the extant remains of the Fathers, written in Greek, in 
Latin, and to a small extent in Syriac’ (Hort). With slight 
modifications to take care of later discoveries, this is still a good 
‘description of the situation. 

The Westcott and Hort text of the New Testament, pub- 
lished in 1881, may still be regarded as the best, i. e. generally 
speaking and with certain reservations. These scholars proceeded 
on the basis of the following text types. They posited a Syrian 
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type which they regarded as a revision of the old Antiochian text, 
attested by ecclesiastical tradition but wanting in patristic usage 
prior to the fourth century. Their “Western” text type was that 
represented in the western Mediterranean world, the old Latin 
version, codex Bezae (D), the Syriac versions, and the Fathers 
in the eastern area. This type lacked unity and therefore could 
not be depended upon. The text followed by Westcott and Hort 
was denominated “Neutral” because it represented the purest and 
most disinterested type. Its chief representative was codex Vat- 
icanus (B) with its comrade codex Sinaiticus (Aleph). A fourth 
type, known as “Alexandrian,” was thought to be but a polishing 
of the Neutral text. 

Since Westcott and Hort there have been many significant 
discoveries and additions to our knowledge in the realm of textual 
study. The most notable of these discoveries was that of codex 
Sinaiticus by Tischendorf in 1892, and acquired by the British 
Museum in 1933. Sir Frederic Kenyon points out that, while it 
represents a pre-Syrian text, it is not altogether free from West- 
ern and Alexandrian elements. In 1906 Mr. Charles Freer of 
Detroit purchased a manuscript of the Gospels from some anti- 
quarian dealers in Cairo. This manuscript (W) was later studied 
by Professor Sanders, of the University of Michigan, and showed 
textual variations between the Gospels and often within the same 
Gospel. An interesting insertion after Mk. 16:14, quoted in part 
by Jerome from Greek copies, reads as follows: 


And they answered and said, This generation of lawlessness and faith- 
lessness is under Satan, who doth not allow the truth of God to prevail over 
the unclean things of the spirits. Therefore make manifest thy righteousness, 
So spake they now to Christ, and Christ said unto them, The tale of the years 
of the dominion of Satan is fulfilled, but other terrible things draw near, 
and by reason of the sins of them I was delivered over unto death, that they 
may return to the truth and sin no more; that they may inherit the spiritual 
and incorruptible glory of righteousness which is in heaven.* 


Another manuscript (Theta), mentioned by von Soden, was dis- 


1 See Sir Frederic Kenyon, Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts, p. 151. 
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covered in the Caucasus; it belonged to the monastery at Koridethi 
on the Black Sea. It was published in 1913 but its real value was 
not perceived until Canon Streeter in 1924 used it to establish a new 
text type known as “Caesarean.” In 1931 Chester Beatty bought 
eleven manuscripts from Egyptian dealers. Ten of these contained 
Biblical material; three were New Testament manuscripts: (1) 
the four Gospels and Acts, (2) the Pauline letters (probably with- 
out the Pastorals), (3) Revelation. Seven others contained por- 
tions of the Septuagint. The other carried Enoch and a Christian 
sermon. Later other portions of the Pauline letters. were added. 
Kenyon dates this series of manuscripts “early” in the third cen- 
tury. An interesting feature of this manuscript is that the dox- 
ology usually after Rom. 16 (25-27) is placed at the end of ch. 15. 
Most minuscules have it at the end of ch. 14, uncials after ch. 16. 
Codex Alexandrinus has it after both.’ 

Aside from these manuscript additions to our fund of textual 
knowledge, not a few contributions have been made by lesser dis- 
coveries. The most significant of these are the well-known Oxy- 
rhynchus fragments recovered by Grenfell and Hunt in 1897 and 
1904, and which are composed of reputed sayings of Jesus, some 
closely paralleling those of our Gospels*—a striking confirmation 
of the Lukan report (1:1ff.). Here are a few of these sayings: 


Jesus saith, Except ye fast to the world, ye shall in no wise find the 
kingdom of God; and except ye keep the Sabbath ye shall not see the Father. 

Jesus saith, I stood in the midst of the world, and in the flesh was I 
seen of them, and I found all men drunken, and none found I athirst among 
them, and my soul grieveth over the sons of men, because they are blind 
in their heart (and see not), poor, and know not their poverty. 

Thou hearest with one ear, but the other thou hast closed. 

These are the (wonderful?) words which Jesus the living Lord spake 
(to the disciples) and to Thomas, and he said to them: Every one that 
hearkens to these words shall never taste of death. 


2 Dates of the major manuscripts: Aleph = 4th century, A = 5th or 6th century, 
B = early 4th century, C = 6th century, D = 5th or 6th century, W = early 5th century, 
P45 (Chester Beatty) = ca. 250 A.D. 

3 See G. A. Barton, Archaeology and the Bible, 4th ed., pp. 498 ff., and A. Deissmann, 
Light from the Ancient East, pp. 425 ff. 
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Jesus saith, How say they that draw us before the judgment seats that 
the Kingdom is in heaven? Can the fowls of the air know what is under 
the earth? and the fishes of the sea what is in the heaven? So are they that 
draw you. And the Kingdom nevertheless is within (entos humon) you. And 
whosoever knoweth your inward parts shall find it... . Know yourselves in 
the sight of God, and ye are sons of your Father which is perfect in heaven. 
Know yourselves in the sight of men, and ye are there where ye are terrified. 


Important also are the ‘““Fragments of an Unknown Gospel” 
published by the British Museum in 1935.* These fragments, in 
many respects approximating Lukan and Johannine passages, re- 
late incidents in the life of Jesus. They date from “at least the 
middle of the second century,” thus about a hundred years earlier 
than the Chester Beatty papyri. A few samples follow: 


And behold a leper came to him and saith, Master Jesus, while traveling 
with lepers and eating with them in the inn, I too myself became a leper: if 
therefore thou wilt, I am cleansed. Then the Lord said unto him, I will; 
be thou cleansed ; and immediately the leprosy departed from him. And the 
Lord said unto him, Go thy way (and shew thyself) unto the (priests). Cf. 
Mit es MK. 1; Lk. 5. 

They come up to him and begin to tempt him with test questions, saying, 
Master Jesus, we know that thou art come from God (Jn. 3:2), for the things 
which thou doest bear witness (Jn. 10:25) above the prophets. Tell us 
therefore: Is it lawful to render unto kings that which pertaineth to their 
rule? (Shall we render unto them) or not? But Jesus knowing their 
thought, being moved with indignation, said unto them, Why call ye me 
with your mouth Master, when ye hear not what I say? (Lk. 6:46). Well 
did Isaiah prophesy of you, etc. (Is. 29:13 occurs in a different context 
in Mt. 15:7ff. and Mk. 7 :6f.) 

And when they were perplexed at his strange question, Jesus, as he 
walked, stood still on the brink of the river Jordan, and stretching forth his 
right hand he (filled it with wheat?) and scattered it upon (the river?). And 
then (he sprinkled) the sown water (on the earth) and it filled before them 
and sent forth fruit. (This ought to be compared with Jn. 12:24.) 


Still another papyrus fragment has recently turned up in 
the John Rylands Library; it contains parts of Jn. 18:31-33 and 


4 See H. I. Bell and T. C. Skeat, Fragments of an Unknown Gospel and Other Early 
Christian Papyri, and article of C. A. Phillips, “An Unknown Gospel,” in The Expository 
Times, vol. 46, pp. 363-365. 
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37-38. Experts date it in the first half of the second century: 
Deissmann in the age of Hadrian, 138 A. D.® A leaf from 
Tatian’s Diatessaron in Greek has been found at Dura-Europas* 
which dates from before 256-7 A. D. when the site was destroyed. 
This discovery indicates the concurrent usage of Greek and Syriac, 
if not the actual translation from the former into the latter, and 
shows the strong influence of Greek-speaking Christianity in the 
East during the early part of the third century. 


Increasing recognition must be given to the vast number of 
lectionaries employed by the church, especially with reference to 
the liturgical usage of the Gospels. Kenyon lists 1609 of these. 


The results of textual study may be briefly summarized as 
follows: (1) The variation of our manuscript texts shows that 
there was no verbally fixed text in the early Christian world. “The 
truth would seem to be,” writes Kenyon “(and every new discov- 
ery of early fragments seems to confirm it), that in the second and 
third centuries the text of the New Testament, and especially of 
the Gospels, was under very little control. There was no one center 
issuing authoritative copies of the Scriptures, and for some time 
no need was felt for it. It was the substance of the Christian story 
that mattered, not the exact words.’ (2) For the most part, these 
verbal dissimilarities do not vitally affect interpretation. (3) The 
codex form was in use at least as early as 150 A. D. and may well 
have been instituted by Christian writers.* (4) Examples of as- 
sured results of textual study are: 


. That the doxology of the Lord’s prayer was a later construction. 
. That Mk. 16:9ff. did not originally belong to that Gospel. 

That the adultery pericope of Jn. 7:53-8:11 is out of place. 
. That the doxology at the end of Romans is variable as to position. 


aage 


5 C. H. Roberts, An Unpublished Fragment of the Fourth Gospel. See also Dr. 
Deissmann’s article in the British Weekly, Dec. 12, 1935, p. 219. 

6 C. H. Kraeling, A Greek Fragment of Tatiana’s Diatessaron from Dura. 

7 (OD: cit, polls. 

8 Sir Frederic Kenyon, The Text of the Greek Bible, pn. 18 and E. J. Goodspeed, 
New Chapters in New Testament Study, ch. I. 
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The contribution of archaeology has not been so great or 
significant for New Testament study as it has been for that of 
the Old Testament. The most important aids to the study of the 
latter have been the Ras Shamra tablets and the Lachish letters, 
the interpretation of both of which is still in a state of flux. 


While there are plenty of remains of the Herodian and Roman 
ages in Syria and Palestine which help us to interpret the external 
character of the civilization of the period, very little bears directly 
on the Christian movement. For the New Testament story is not 
one of “political or national or economic history but of individual 
lives or humble groups which hardly left their mark on the monu- 
ments which civilization erects in stone. The testimony of archae- 
ology is to the environment of the early Christian movement rather 
than to specific events and persons.” 


The remains at Antioch in Syria, Smyrna, Ephesus, Rome, 
and elsewhere do, however, depict the variety of life and culture 
during the first and second centuries A. D.*° Especially rich are 
the figures found in the Roman Catacombs; they represent Chris- 
tian symbolism and interpretation in the West in that period. 
Among these representations are decorations quite like those 
found in Hellenistic art at Pompeii or in the burial chambers of 
Roman Campagna and Isola Sacra—winged creatures, birds, but- 
terflies, flowers, colored ribbons, wreaths. Specifically Christian 
works consist of one carrying a lamb, Moses striking the rock, 
Christ’s baptism, and the fisherman, fish, loaves and wine, the feed- 
ing of the five thousand, the woman at the well, the man healed 
of the palsy carrying his bed, and the raising of Lazarus. Old 
Testament scenes are the sacrifice of Isaac, Noah and the Ark, 
Daniel in the lion’s den, the three men in the fiery furnace, and a 
three-cycled portrait of Jonah.” 


9 H. J. Cadbury in The Haverford Symposium on Archaeology and the Bible, edited 
by E. Grant. 

10 See H. R. Willoughby, “Current Contributions from Archaeology to Early 
Christian History,” in Environmental Factors in Christian History, edited by McNeill, 
Spinka, and Willoughby. 

11 For further examples and a description of those cited see the following works: 
Walter Lowrie, The Monuments of the Early Church, pp. 187-247; H. Lietzmann, The 
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There is also the portion of a Delphian inscription which helps 
us to date Paul’s first sojourn at Corinth during the proconsulship 
of Gallio (Acts 18:12).% Acts 21:28, which records a tumult 
in the Temple caused by Paul’s supposed pollution of the holy 
place by bringing in the Ephesian Trophimus, is illumined by a 
Greek inscription warning Gentiles not to set foot into the Israelite 
court of the Herodian Temple. In 1913-14 Captain Weill recov- 
ered an inscription at Jerusalem referring to a synagogue estab- 
lished by one Theodotus, son of Vettenos, which was doubtless that 
of the Libertines where Stephen preached (Acts 6:9). Names 
current in the New Testament have also been shown to have been 
common during the early Christian period. 


Students of the New Testament owe a great debt of grati- 
tude to A. Deissmann, James H. Moulton, and George Milligan™ 
who have assembled inscriptional, papyri, and ostraca evidence that 
bears directly on linguistic interpretation and form. Two ex- 
amples must suffice to illustrate this contribution. 


There is the common phrase “they have their reward” (apecho) which 
in Mt. 6:2 is used of the hypocrites who sound trumpets before them when 
they do alms. Ostraca receipts from the Ptolemaic period, an Isis collection 
receipt dating from Aug. 4, 63 A. D., and a tax receipt given to an alien at 
Thebes in 32-33 A. D., as well as manumission certificates from the second 
century B. C. and the first century A. D., indicate that apecho means “paid 
in full,” i. e. that the creditor has received full satisfaction of his claim. 
These lovers of religion on parade, of whom Jesus speaks, therefore, have 
already received their reward in full and thus have no other claim. 


Then there is the curious word “wallet” (RV), in Mt. 10:8ff.; Mk. 6:8; 
Lk. 9:3. Commentators have generally and confidently interpreted “wallet” 


Founding of the Church Universal, pp. 181 ff.; V. Schultze, Altchristliche Stadte 
und Landschaften; C. J. Cadoux, Ancient Smyrna; S. L. Caiger, Archaeology and the 
New Testament. 

12 See Foakes-Jackson and Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity, vol. 5, pp. 460 ff, 
and John Knox, “The Pauline Chronology,” in the Journal of Biblical Literature, vol. 
58, pp. 15 ff. 

13. See G. A. Barton, op. cit:, 6th ed., p. 559, and W. F. Albright’s article in the 
revised edition of Young’s Concordance. 

14 Results of their work are catalogued in Moulton and’ Milligan’s The Vocabulary 
of the Greek Testament, and in Deissmann’s Light from the Ancient East, Bible Studies, 
and New Bible Studies. 
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to mean “bag,” or “traveling-bag,” or “bread-bag.” Now there was recov- 
ered at Kefr-Hauar in Syria a monument on which is written the story of 
a servant of the Syrian goddess who went begging for his “mistress” and 
who boasts that each tour “brought in seventy bags.” The word (pera) used 
here is the same as that employed in the Gospels and means “collection-bags,” 
and not “traveling-bags” or “bread-bags.”’ Thus as Jesus indicates, accord- 
ing to Matthew, there must be no earning and no begging on the apostolic 
missionary tour. “While Christianity was still young, the beggar priest was 
making his rounds in the land of Syria on behalf of the national goddess. 
The caravan conveying the pious robber’s booty to the shrine lengthens as 
he passes from village to village, and assuredly the lady will not forget her 
slave.”* Quite a contrast to the Man who hath not where to lay his head 
and who enjoins His followers to “take nothing for their journey, neither 
staff, nor collection-bag, nor bread, nor money.” 


Il. DEVELOPMENTS IN INTERPRETATION 


There has been a decidedly changing climate with reference 
to Bible interpretation, especially in the New Testament. New 
methods of approach and new insights stimulated by progress in 
other fields of study and by recent discoveries, a few of which have 
been mentioned above, have been partially responsible for this. 
However, the critical world situation during the past quarter cen- 
tury has had much to do with a wider and deeper interest in the 
Bible. Problems of every description have been staring us in the 
face, and we have attempted to solve them in various ways and 
by various means. Now there is a growing realization of the fact 
that any permanently effective solution must be anchored in re- 
ligion. And the principles by which a religious orientation of life 
must be sought are clearly revealed in prophecy and gospel; all of 
which means a real, honest, and constructive effort to penetrate 
beneath the letter, aphorism, or form of revelation to the life that 
created it, the contacts, divine and human, that set off the dynamic 
of its genius and furnished its propelling power. 

Of course such study has been and is being pursued from 
many points of view, but with one commanding purpose, i.e. to dis- 
cover the issues of the faith so vitally affecting the activity of the 


15 A. Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East, pp. 109 f. 
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primitive Christian community. The newest method, that of 
“form-history,” aims to get behind the present forms of the 
Gospels, even behind the documents that underlay them, to the 
smaller units of living tradition. These units of tradition circu- 
lated in certain fairly well defined literary forms which may be 
studied in the abundant literature of the “form-history” school.” 
It must suffice to refer to some of the results of the application 
of the method to the study of the Gospels. 

One of the things “form-history” has helped us to see more 
clearly is that only a fraction of what Jesus said and did has been 
preserved in the Gospels as the writer of Jn. 21:25 asserted: “And 
there are many other things which Jesus did, the which, if they 
should be written every one, I suppose the world itself could not 
contain the books that should be written.” Why, then, were the 
sayings and deeds recorded therein preserved? The answer is that 
they were so impressive and useful for the purposes of the com- 
munity, both for the confirmation of its faith and for its promulga- 
tion (cf. Jn. 20:30-31). For example, the disciples, after the 
resurrection, were themselves absolutely convinced that Jesus was 
Lord (kurtos Iesous, I Cor. 12:3; Rom. 10:9; Phil. 2:11), and 
their procedure in carrying on His work was from faith to faith 
(ek pisteos eis pistin, Rom. 1:17). The obvious need was a con- 
stant rehearsal of the foundations of the faith. Hence we have 
the Passion story with its emphasis upon conflict with the author- 
ities, the death, and the resurrection of the Lord. It is not difficult 
to visualize the further interests of those first century congrega- 
tions. What did Jesus teach about matters that vitally concerned 
life in that age? What did He do that demonstrated or reinforced 
what He taught? What was His attitude toward and relation to 
other religious movements? What did people think about Him as 
revealed in their attitude toward Him? In answer to some such 


16 C. F. Burney, The Poetry of Our Lord (1925); V. Taylor, The Formation of the 
Gospel Tradition (1933); M. Dibelius, From Tradition to Gospel (1935); F. C. Grant, 
Form Criticism (1934); B. S. Easton, The Gospel before the Gospels (1928); R. H. 
Lightfoot, History and Interpretation in the Gospels (1935); Alan Richardson, The 
Gospels in the Making (1938); D. W. Riddle, The Gospels: Their Origin and Growth 
(1939). 
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questions as these the disciples recalled the sayings, parables, and 
incidents in the course of the active ministry of Jesus. Our Epistle 
and Gospel lessons which are designed to stress certain cardinal 
points in the Christian message are illustrative of the selective 
process. 

These items were told over and over until they formed a 
somewhat stereotyped oral tradition, handed on by word of mouth, 
and becoming more and more fixed as time went on. Thus behind 
the written sources of our Gospels lay a well crystalized body of 
oral teaching wrought out by the power of God through faith and 
religio-human needs. The motivating power was the presence of 
the living Lord “working with them and confirming the word” 
(Mk. 16:20b). And who can deny the reality or vitality of that 
power in the light of the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles of 
the New Testament? Our Gospels are the literary deposit of the 
first century church, composed of various documents themselves 
perpetuating the units of oral materials told and retold wherever 
the first missionaries carried the message of their Lord. 

This, in large measure, accounts for the present topical 
arrangement of the Gospels. Matthew, for example, groups his 
material after a very definite plan within a broad chronological 
frame-work. In Luke the material found in Matthew’s continuous 
Sermon on the Mount is scattered through some six different 
chapters. The controversies put together in Mark 2:1-3:6 serve 
to illustrate Jesus’ attitude toward Jewish law and custom. That 
long section in Luke 9:51-18:14, composed of a great deal of 
teaching material not found elsewhere, is inserted as a unit between 
the Galilean and Judean ministry. Other examples might be cited 
but this is sufficient to illustrate a common trait of arrangement. 

The chief points of value in “form-history” are: (1) That 
behind the documentary sources of our Gospels lie independent 
units of tradition; (2) That the preservation of these units of 
tradition was due to a process of selection dictated by community 
interests and needs; (3) That the outstanding factor in this process 
was the dynamic of the presence of the living Lord. 

We have observed that “form-history’’ makes much of com- 
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munity interests and needs. That is precisely what many New 
Testament students have been saying all along. They have insisted 
that to understand and appreciate the Christian movement, even 
to catch a spark of its celestial fire, one must reckon with the total 
environment of which it was a part. In other words, the whole of 
life in which Jesus and the community of his followers moved 
must be studied. Christianity did not begin in a vacuum; it began 
on the fertile soil of Palestinian Jewish life and later moved out 
upon the vast expanse of the Graeco-Roman world. Does this 
mean anything to us as we endeavor to apply the Christian mes- 
sage to our time? Would Christianity have been different had 
St. Paul turned eastward instead of westward? This is, of course, 
idle speculation to a certain degree, but it does help us to focus our 
minds upon the problem at hand. Those who have not wrestled 
with it have a poorer conception of the power of the Spirit-Christ 
as He worked through Peter, Paul, Stephen, James, Barnabas, 
Silas, Timothy, and that great galaxy of kindred spirits that sur- 
rounded them. 

Beyond doubt there were many difficult situations to be met, 
as a scrutiny of Galatians and I Corinthians demonstrates. More- 
over, it was required of those who bore the message of Jesus that 
they translate it into terms that could be understood by those to 
whom they preached. Jesus used the terminology of His day, age, 
and place. He drew heavily upon the best moral instruction of 
His people.” What about His messengers? Could they do other- 
wise? Assuredly not. Evidence of indebtedness to current litera- 
ture and thought-forms may be seen on almost any page of the 
New Testament.” However, in each case the Christians filled 
these thought-forms with new meaning. For example, the Logos- 


17 See such works as these: Strack-Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament 
aus Talmud und Midrash (4 vols.). G. F. Moore, Judaism in the First Centuries of the 
Christian Era (3 vols.). C.G. Montefiore, The Synoptic Gospels, 2nd ed. 1927 (2 vols.). 
I. Abrahams, Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels (First and Second series). 

18 E.g., Paul in Acts 17 refers to “certain of your own poets”; see Foakes-Jackson 
and Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity, vol. 5, pp. 246 ff. Cf. also Tit. 1:12, a quota- © 
tion from Epimenides; Acts 7:36; Jude 9, 6, 18 from Assumption of Moses. Traces 
of Enoch are found in many books of the New Testament. The writer of the Fourth 
Gospel has drawn heavily upon Hellenistic-Jewish ideology. 
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idea of the Fourth Gospel was no new creation; it had been in use 
since the days of Heraclitus and was popularized by Philo who 
read his own notions into it. But the Logos of John is something 
quite different from these earlier concepts. The same is true of 
agapao, a Greek term in use since the days of Homer, but which 
the Christians chose to convey the quality of Christ-mindedness 
applicable in the realm of human relationships as well as defining 
God’s attitude toward men. In interpreting the New Testament 
one must always seek the meaning of a particular word or phrase 
in both its pagan and Christian usage, so as to understand its new, 
or its new plus old, meaning. For “Christianity arose at a par- 
ticular epoch and in a definite historical religious milieu, in which 
it passed into service the thought-forms to hand in order to set 
forth and conserve its own richer conceptions.”’® This is further 
confirmed by the representations of Christian art which drew so 
largely on classic forms. 


This means that the New Testament is not bare history or 
the Gospels mere biography. It centers around the Christian 
community as a deposit of its kerygma and its confession of faith. 
We need to remember that the origin of Christianity does not lie 
in a book—as, for example, Mohammedanism and Mormonism— 
but in the power of the spirit of the living Jesus. “The apostolic 
preaching was not concerned so much to preserve the sayings of 
a dead teacher as to proclaim a living Lord.”* Thus the Gospels 
must be viewed primarily as professions of faith and the Epistles 
as the application of that faith to specific conditions. 

The framework of the Gospel narrative is neither chrono- 
logical nor historical in the commonly accepted sense. It is rather 
the thematic preaching points of the first missionaries. The re- 
searches of Professor C. H. Dodd have clearly demonstrated that. 
He has shown that there were two orders of preaching in the early 
church, i.e. the Pauline kerygma and the Jerusalem kerygma. The 
former centered about the following points: 


19 S. Angus, Essential Christianity, p. 29. 
20 L.A. Weigle, Jesus and the Educational Method, pp. 102 f. 
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1. The coming of Christ marked the fulfillment of prophecy and the 
beginning of the new age. 

2. He was of the lineage of David. 

3. As the Scriptures said, he died to deliver us from the present sinful 
age. 

4. He was buried. 

5. He arose on the third day according to the Scriptures. 

6. He was elevated to the right hand of God.as His Son and as Lord 
of living and dead. 

7. He will come again as judge and saviour of men.” 


These points must not be construed as containing all that Paul and 
his associates preached, but they are demonstrably the major em- 
phases in their proclamation of the Gospel: what he describes as 
“my Gospel” (Rom. 2:16; 16:25), “the Gospel which was preached 
of me” (Gal. 1:11), and “the Gospel which I preach among the 
Gentiles” (Gal. 2:2), but which was not radically different from 
that preached by other heralds of the faith and which he often 
calls “the Gospel,” “the Gospel of Christ,” or even ‘our Gospel” 
(II Cor. 4:3). 

This fact is confirmed by a perusal of the sermons of the first 
parts of Acts, manifestly coming from the Jerusalem church. 
They are preserved in Acts 2:14-26, 38-39; 3:12-26; 4:8-12, and 
stress the following points: 


1. The age of fulfillment has dawned. 

2. Marks of the fulfillment are the ministry, death, and resurrection 
of Jesus. 
a. His descent from David. 
b. He prosecuted His ministry according to the word of prophecy. 
c. He was condemned to death. 
d. He was raised again from the dead. 

3. By the resurrection He was exalted to the right hand of God as the 
Messianic head of the new Israel. 

4. The work of the Holy Spirit testifies to his present power and glory. 

He will presently return to consummate the Messianic age. 

6. Exhortation to repentance and the offer of forgiveness to those who 
associate themselves with the new community.” 


in 


21 C. H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching, p. 18. 
22 Ibid., pp. 25-29. 
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These kerygmata differ in minor points only. The former 
refers to Jesus as Son of God whereas the latter ascribes to Him 
only the prophetic Messianic title of “servant”; the latter omits 
the assertion that Christ died for our sins and that He is our 
intercessor. 

Taking into consideration the further preaching elements in 
Acts 10:37-41 and 13:23-31, it is not difficult to trace the outline 
factors of the Synoptic Gospels. Point of contact is first of all to 
be established with Mark, which formed the basic outline of at 
least Matthew, and which is certainly not essentially at variance 
with Luke.” Close study of the Markan material will prove that 
the author followed the traditional kerygma in his Gospel outline 
and that he filled in the materials at hand to provide a basic teach- 
ing document for the use of the church in its further missionary 
endeavor, made especially necessary by the decease of the apostles™ 
and the continued delay of the parousia. 

Certain facts stand out prominently in the light of this in- 
quiry: (1) The primary factor in the Gospel is Jesus Christ. (2) 
The several documents known as Gospels represent the deposit of 
apostolic confession and preaching.” (3) The materials filled into 
the kerygmatic framework, recalled from the ministry of Jesus, 
were called forth by community interests and needs dealt with in 
the light of the faith. (4) The necessity for written Gospels arose 
out of natural situations such as the expanding horizon of the 
Christian mission, the passing of original eyewitnesses, and the 
delay of the return of Christ. 


Ill. THe VALUE oF THE NEw APPROACH 


This line of study follows closely the more substantial results 
of “form-history” and “social-history,’” and as such marks a dis- 
tinct advance toward a realistic interpretation of the New Testa- 


23 See Allan Barr, A Diagram of Synoptic Relationships. 

24 Cf. statements of Papias (Eus., H. £., 3:39:15) and of Irenaeus (Ad. Her., 3:1:1; 
Eus., H. E., 5:8:3). 

25 C. H. Dodd, History and the Gospel, pp. 73-4. 
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ment. It is not the last word, but it is a word of inestimable 
meaning for lovers of the Bible and searchers after its truth. It 
should prove vitalizing and refreshing to present-day heralds of 
the “good news.” 

Our study was meant to afford a glimpse of the dynamic, 
pulsating, throbbing life characteristic of the Christian movement 
behind our documents. From the moment the disciples’ gloom and 
fear were dispelled by the conviction of the presence of the living 
Jesus, they turned about face and confronted the world with new 
claims. Their shattered hopes were mended by the assurance of 
a powerful faith. Their Master had been vindicated. Under the 
spell of the new faith they challenged their age with the moral 
demands of the Lord Jesus. His “except ye repent, ye shall all 
likewise perish” (Lk. 13:3, 5) resounded in Peter’s sermon: “Re- 
pent and be converted” (Acts 3:19). That was the message 
presented by the humble followers of Jesus throughout the Graeco- 
Roman world. They were on fire with the faith and “tribulation, 
or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or 
sword ... neither death, nor life, nor principalities, nor powers, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor 
any other creature” (Rom. 8:35, 38, 39) could deter them. 

The early Christians faced life squarely and honestly. Their 
message was framed in such a way as to appeal to the intelligence 
and understanding of the multitudes in every community they 
touched. Moreover, to them sin was sin, and they did not hesitate 
to confront unequivocally those who had authority to put them 
to death with their wickedness and call upon them to repent. The 
issues of the hour were not compromised. Had not the Master 
condemned the more ostentatious piety of the religious authorities 
of His day? Did He not call Herod’s “bluff”? And they were fol- 
lowing in His footsteps; they were taking up their crosses. 

They were projecting the life-bestowing qualities of their 
faith into the entire realm of human activity. Paul, like Jesus, saw 
that “faith without works is dead.”’ It is sometimes assumed that 
the above declaration of James is at variance with the faith prin- 
ciple of Paul. Only a shallow exegesis could err so greatly. 
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Johannes Weiss observes that for Paul faith signified the “renun- 
ciation of one’s own efforts to merit salvation, remorse for the 
past, confidence that God will really forgive sins, the child-like 
trust in which one hands oneself over to the Father, gratitude 
toward Him ‘who gave Himself for me,’ the love which desires 
nothing more for self but everything for Him, obedience to every- 
thing which He henceforth would decide for him, the decision to 
lead a new life im the service of God and His Son.’ These 
preachers were tremendously concerned that converts lead blame- 
less lives and missed no opportunity to instruct them thus. There 
is vastly more about life in the New Testament than there is about 
dogma. “If any man be in Christ he is a new creature” (II Cor. 
5:17). New attitudes, new allegiances, new principles, new ways 
of life—that was the issue of personalities transformed by faith 
in Christ. Thus the faith proclaimed by the early Christians was 
no vague, ethereal quantity; it was a quality of life in harmony 
with the ideal of Jesus. 

Here was no silver or gold, no vast organization, no polit- 
ical prestige, but a surpassing power of the Spirit. When one 
takes into account the well-nigh insuperable obstacles encountered, 
he is forced to reflection and self-examination. On the one side 
was a hostile Judaism, on the other an unfriendly political atmos- 
phere. To make matters worse, there was the strong religious 
competition in the empire—not a wholly unmitigated curse—to- 
gether with natural immoral tendencies associated with many of 
the popular cults. To be a Christian in those days meant poverty, 
suspicion, and often bodily violence, for the austere practices of 
the new religion were so manifestly at variance with commonly 
accepted ways and habits of life. But the adherents of the Chris- 
tian movement triumphed in the power of Christ. 


26 The History of Primitive Christianity, p. 195. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE GOSPEL AND OUR 
SOCIAL ILLS 


HARRY WILLIAM LAMMOND 
West Sand Lake, New York 


HE confusion and restlessness of modern life, stimulated by 
war, aggression, and fear, make it unnecessary to prove that 
there is something wrong with our civilization. Of this we can 
be certain: conditions cannot remain as they are, change is in- 
evitable. The prospects of a pending social and economic revolu- 
tion, once disturbing factors, are now completely overshadowed by 
the possibilities of the most disastrous swing-back in the history 
of human culture. Let us make no mistake. The seriousness of 
the situation has not been conjured up by the over-wrought 
imagination of a bewildered people. It is as undeniable as the 
law of gravitation. 

That the church finds herself involved in the present crisis 
is neither startling nor unforeseen. It is in keeping with the 
natural course of events. In the language of the Old Testament, 
the church has “come unto Kadesh-Barnea.” Will she continue 
to follow the counsel of those who warn, “We be not able to go 
up... for they are stronger than we,” or will she press forward 
with renewed vision and strength? The latter, not her involve- 
ment in the present crisis, is the all-important question. Can she 
give to the world the type of leadership for which thoughtful men 
and women are seeking? Is she in a position to justify the confi- 
dence of those who trust her? 

Modern problems are complex problems, but complexity does 
not exclude solution. The church, if she would render effective 
service, must apply herself to the task of understanding the inter- 
play of the principles and motives underlying the structure of the 
existing social order. Such an understanding presupposes a work- 
ing knowledge of man as a social unit. And, as Paul so aptly 
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states, this social unit is ‘first natural, and afterward spiritual.” 
Yet he is one and the same man; his spiritual status does not 
abrogate the physical requirements of the natural man. Thus 
whatever his problems—be they social, economic, or political— 
they have spiritual meaning and value, and to each there is a 
Christian method of approach. However, this does not imply that 
Christianity has a ready-made answer to every modern problem; 
it merely suggests the reason for studying modern problems in 
the light of Christian theology. 

Modern churchmen, like the early Church Fathers, must be 
prepared to face opposition, for it is practically impossible to decide 
for Christ without deciding against the forces dominant in modern 
life. However, merely incurring opposition will not produce the 
desired results. To carry on successfully, the church needs the 
sustaining power of a Christo-centric theology. The approach to 
modern problems must be based upon belief in the social effective- 
ness of redemptive love. The writer is not unmindful of the rather 
unfortunate circumstances usually associated with the former 
advocates of the Social Gospel. However, in fairness to these 
men, it must be admitted that they took the initial step in the right 
direction. Their over-emphasis upon humanitarian ethics may 
have led them far afield, but the results were no less Christian than 
those produced by the slumberous benevolence of their more ortho- 
dox brethren. An environment conducive to the establishment 
of the ideals set forth in the teachings of Christ still remains some- 
thing to be experienced. If we keep before us the transcendency 
of the ethics of redemptive love, we will not stumble into the by- 
paths of moral idealism. 

In the teachings of the historical Jesus there is a perfect 
blending of the ethical and religious universalism of prophetic 
Israel, and while He based His Gospel upon a world-vision, He 
never lost sight of the place and value of human personality. He 
transformed religion and humanized ethics, but He prepared indi- 
vidual men so that they might become the channel through which 
these far-reaching changes were to be carried into the life of the 
world. Hence Jesus placed the fulfillment of social duties above 
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ritualism and such legalistic niceties as “the tithing of mint, anise, 
and cumin.” The process of redemption started an awakened 
personality on his way toward becoming a responsible, responsive 
social factor. 

The objective toward which Jesus worked was a social order 
based on the inner spiritual life and needs of “a redeemed society,” 
a society in which the individual was to find his place as a respon- 
sible member of a social fellowship. That He aimed beyond reli- 
gious reform, and had in mind a new “way of life” is clear. “No 
man,” He said, “putteth new wine into old wine-skins; else the 
new wine will burst the skins: but they put new wine into fresh 
wine-skins.”” The scribes and Pharisees recognized the revolu- 
tionary tendencies in the Gospel. Christianity threatened to dis- 
rupt established religion, and if the old order were to be preserved, 
something had to be done to silence Jesus. The leaders chose 
death as the most effective means. Yet, in spite of the opposition 
from established religion, Judaea was prepared for the Gospel. For 
centuries Judaism had idealized and projected the social values of 
family life and, to Jesus, this primary group served as a pattern 
for the Kingdom of God. He universalized and spiritualized it. 
The redeemed became “members of the household of faith,” and 
in God all men were to find a common Father. 

Did Jesus consider His work as the completion and perfection 
of religion, or did He look upon it as the beginning of a movement 
in which perfection would be realized through the social activities 
of His followers? To answer the first half of the question in the 
affirmative is tantamount to saying that Christianity is static rather 
than dynamic. If we are in accord with the implications of the 
second half and place Jesus at the beginning of a world movement 
which aimed at the redemption of humanity, then we cannot be 
accused of having misinterpreted Him historically or of having 
misunderstood Him culturally. If this last is in keeping with “the 
mind of Jesus,’ then our responsibilities are made clear; for if 
we accept the social outlook of Jesus, we must go forward with 
Him. 

Insistence upon the necessity for a social application of Chris- 
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tian truths will draw the criticism of those who contend that Jesus 
showed “a certain remoteness and detachment from social prob- 
lems.” Proof-texts supporting a socially negative attitude are 
easily found. “Who,” Jesus asked in answer to a question con- 
cerning the distribution of property, “made Me a judge or divider 
over you? In His reply to politically-minded Herodians His atti- 
tude was that of a conservative: “Render unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s.”” When the laborers in a certain vineyard com- 
plained about what they considered an unjust wage scale, the reply 
which Jesus put into the mouth of the owner (“Is it not lawful 
for me to do what I will with mine own?” ) cannot be used in 
support of collective bargaining. But are we justified on the 
strength of isolated proof-texts to conclude that Jesus condoned 
political corruption and oppression, endorsed slavery, was in- 
different to the hardships caused by an unjust distribution of 
wealth, or was anti-labor in His attitude? Such a conclusion can 
hardly be said to be in keeping with the ideals of the Kingdom 
which Jesus had in mind. He was not indifferent to social prob- 
lems. His mind was fixed upon a society wherein social problems 
would find their own solution. 

In a world as confused and unsettled as ours, one need not be 
a Puritan in order to recognize a real entanglement of sin, a real 
need for the Gospel of redemptive love. And it is no longer the 
part of wisdom to declare the shallow optimism of the era before 
the first World War responsible for existing conditions. National 
imperialism, militarism, race hatred, aggression, class-conscious- 
ness, political corruption, laxity in morals, uncertainty in ethics, 
and agnosticism in religion cannot be explained away as easily as 
that. Can the church, men ask, provide the remedy? What 
specific does she offer? 

The church has no specific save Christ, no remedy other than 
that of redemptive love. Her history, from the day of her incep- 
tion down to the present, has been a strange succession of attempts 
to bring to men the power of that redemptive love. Sometimes it 
is difficult to understand her methods, sometimes we have wondered 
if she tried to represent Christ or the forces opposed to Him. Yet, 
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time after time, men have arisen and have brought her back to 
Christ-consciousness. The world has never dealt kindly with her 
when she expressed in her corporate life and teachings an un- 
questioned loyalty to the principles of her Founder. Her back- 
ground in the first century, like that of today, was not conducive 
to the establishment of Christian ideals. ities as now, civilization 
was waging a war of faiths. 

In the church, as elsewhere, individualism crowds out more 
than it incorporates, and becomes as inorganic as it is egoistic. No 
tendency in modern life is more of a hindrance to social progress 
than is the tendency to minimize personal responsibility for exist- 
ing social imperfections. Individualism’s refusal to accept that 
responsibility lessens man’s capacity for social effectiveness, and 
in the degree in which it does that, it hinders the progress of re- 
demptive love. It is, indeed, a peculiar state of mind that permits 
a man to think of himself as a Christian, individually, while in his 
corporate life he condones paganism and practices its ethics. Such 
a state of mind is not foreign to American individualism, and the 
Protestant church has not escaped the penalty for having adopted 
a passive attitude toward such a socially negative philosophy. 
Time, however, has opened her eyes, but the extent of her vision 
is still a debatable question. 

Theoretically, men are expected to rise above prevailing con- 
ditions in the social order. However, the law of necessity does not 
deal kindly with theories of the ideal. Man’s spiritual capacities 
are at the mercy of his physical requirements. And while it is 
true that Jesus said that ‘man does not live by bread alone,” it 
is equally true that two of His miracles were concerned with 
bread. 

Bread suggests labor. Labor involves a living wage and 
reasonable working hours, collective bargaining and unemploy- 
ment. In its wider implications, bread created capitalism. The 
will to power led capital to exploit labor, and for centuries labor 
served as the tool by which capitalistic greed carved its way to un- 
told wealth. Oppression and fear of want dwelt side by side with 
labor. Today conditions have changed and the balance of power 
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has shifted—labor speaks and capital does its bidding. But, greed 
has not been ruled out—it has merely changed partners. 

The church has a definite responsibility in maintaining a 
position of open-minded fairness in her relations to capital and 
labor. She is not free to espouse the group individualism of either 
side. If she is desirous of rendering effective service she can do 
so by acting as the medium through which the representatives of 
capital and labor may arbitrate. Such a service would minimize 
the possibility of political pressure and, in large measure, offset 
the effects of sectionalism. Dealing in vague generalities and in- 
dulging in wishful thinking will not help the situation. The church 
must be prepared to serve. 

The normal life is the social life. Redemptive love offers man 
the highest ideal of such a life. The principles of the historical 
Jesus, presented in their original clarity and supported by faith in 
their practicability, can bring about the desired results. Social 
legislation, however commendable, is not enough. Man must be 
transformed before the social order of which he is a part can be 
revised. 

Fair-minded churchmen realize that the church has not meas- 
ured up to expectations. While such an attitude may be construed 
as hopeful, the world at large would consider it even more hopeful 
if the mending of her ways could be expressed in terms of results 
achieved. However, an understanding of the forces at work within 
the church compels impartial observers to withhold criticism. Cir- 
cumstances, if they have done nothing more, have at least given 
rise to a period of introspection. The church is taking steps toward 
setting her own house in order. In other words, she is convinced 
that the ideals of the Kingdom of God cannot become the ideals 
of the world until they have been given a fair trial in her own 
corporate life. Expediency, once an all-important factor, is receiv- 
ing less and less attention as a finer sense of loyalty is steadily 
increasing. And, in rendering unto “Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s and unto God the things that are God’s,” the church is 
now giving God rather than Caesar the benefit of doubt. The 
clergy, finding new incentives to service, have added meaning to 
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the phrase “ambassadors of God.” Their deepening distrust of 
any policy wherein ‘the end justifies the means’ is creating an 
atmosphere of genuine intellectual honesty. This transition from 
ecclesiastical diplomacy to the binding obligations of divinely im- 
posed responsibilities is more than a passing phase in the evolution 
of a newly acquired spiritual consciousness. It is the rediscovery 
of the mind “which was also the mind of Jesus.”’ Much remains 
to be done, much to be learned. The world is in a state of flux, 
and the church is passing through a similar experience. 

American Protestantism faces grave responsibilities. Repre- 
senting the major portion of the spiritual resources of the world’s 
most powerful democracy not engaged in war, her opportunities 
to serve are limited only by her qualifications and capacity. Today, 
as in the past, American Protestantism will respond to the urg- 
ent appeals for financial aid, and, while this is as it should be, 
it is of greater importance that she maintain a Christo-centric 
conception of the obligations she must fulfill. The most pressing 
need of our day is competent Christian leadership. Are we, as 
a church, qualified to accept such responsibilities ? 

The American Protestant church, free from entangling alli- 
ances with the state, has always cherished a high idealism. 
Inwardly convinced of its attainment, she underestimated the 
subtlety and strength of the forces with which she had to contend. 
“Every spiritual ideal,” as Dean Inge writes, “is perverted when 
the ‘world’ gets hold of it. The world is very clever; it likes to 
play with idealism and patronise it; that is the best way to draw 
its sting. The Florentines flattered Savonarola until they found 
he meant business, then they burned him.” Materialistic individ- 
ualists, well aware of the value of the church as an ally, accepted 
her social idealism and tried to direct it into channels favorable 
to their own interests. But it soon became evident that playing 
both ends against the middle was inimical to their relations with 
the church. The church could not carry on under two flags. One 
had to be withdrawan. Need we ask which capitulated? 

Today, faced by responsibilities of unparalleled proportions, 
the church finds herself handicapped by the socially negative 
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philosophy to which she capitulated. Years of depression have 
not dealt kindly with her, and before she is in a position to render 
world service, she must solve her own problems and remove the 
barriers which curtail her effectiveness at home. ‘Christian Amer- 
ica” will remain the smoke-screen of political oratory as long as 
the church remains indifferent to existing conditions. The steady 
increase in the number of esoteric cults, the interest manifested 
in psychoanalysis, the popularity of personality and success litera- 
ture are significant in that they reveal a perplexed and bewildered 
state of mind. The re-establishment of these detached individ- 
ualists, lacking the glamor and picturesque challenges of ‘far flung 
conquests,’ is nonetheless essential to a lasting world service. 

Our approach to this particular phase of Christian activity 
must be characterized by sincerity. Catch phrases and fighting 
slogans are out of order. The days of sham battles are past and 
oratory must not be made a substitute for intelligent personal 
interest. We who are given to much speaking need to develop 
our capacity for listening. Too often our extended expostulations 
merely succeed in leading people into more lasting difficulties. Men 
and women are not interested in academic discussions of their 
problems. They want help. But there is no open sesame save 
that of Christian love. Preaching such a message (commendable 
as it is) is not enough; we must personalize it. “Thou art the 
man” must become more than a figure of speech. 

Important as it is, the restoration of faith to detached indi- 
vidualists is but one phase of the problem confronting the church. 
The removal of the cause of such a condition is the paramount 
issue. The detached individualist is not an accident. He is the 
result of a social system wherein ‘the survival of the fittest’ is 
more than a phrase coined by evolutionists. American Protestant- 
ism has conformed to the edicts of a social order that tends to 
make detached individualism a perennial problem, and unless she 
has lost her sense of values, she will (if one may be pardoned the 
expression) cross swords with group individualism. This pecul- 
iarly American phase of subjective philosophy presents her with 
“an inside job.” Bourgeois in its conception, capitalistic in its 
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outlook, group individualism is the backbone of American Prot- 
estantism’s socially negative reactions. Thus the reconstruction 
of the social order must begin within the church. It cannot be 
left to party politics where expediency takes precedence over human 
welfare. 

Viewed from long range, the church has had ample oppor- 
tunity to meet the needs of the social and economic life of the 
people. Yet, four hundred years have elapsed since the Reforma- 
tion and the church is still seeking “a sound theological approach 
to social and economic problems.” J. C. Bennett comes pretty 
close to truth when he writes: ‘““Our present economic order grew 
up while the church was asleep.” Only the artless confuse the 
laissez faireism of the church with caution. 

Group individualism, unlike the church, has not tarried along 
the way. Its ‘Simple Gospel’ has almost succeeded in replacing 
the social message of redemptive love. Collective bargaining, child 
labor restrictions, unemployment, cleaner politics and the reform 
of law enforcement agencies are vital issues involving Christian 
principles and ideals, but they are regarded by the advocates of 
the ‘Simple Gospel’ as antagonistic to religion. How long will 
Protestantism submit to such a philosophy? Frantically fight- 
ing off ‘the zero hour,’ building up fantastic ‘psychological mo- 
ments,’ coining new phrases, and trumping up strange ‘challenges’ 
—these fool no one save their originators. Adopting the technique 
of Hollywood is not conducive to the establishment of the ideals 
once advanced in Nazareth. Are we artless enough to believe them 
capable of dislodging the long entrenched forces of materialistic 
individualism? 

Modern defenders of the status quo, like those of all pre- 
ceding ages, depend upon the efficacy of the philosophy of hammer 
and nails. Confusing issues, misrepresenting the motives of those 
who advance the social ideals of redemptive love, seeing ‘Red’ in 
any attempt to arrive at a more equitable distribution of wealth— 
these as well as other socially negative positions will be supported 
by ‘proof-texts’ from the ‘Simple Gospel.’ Those who would 
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advance the cause of Christianity must be prepared to meet strong 
opposition. 

In spite of our unpreparedness, world problems persist in 
finding their way to our shores. However, before we yield to the 
temptation to reconstruct Europe, our own house should be put 
in order. For, having lived so long in an atmosphere of material- 
istic individualism, we are in no position to render fair and im- 
partial judgment, and our attitude toward European Christianity 
is too largely influenced by our racial and denominational back- 
grounds. If we must speak our mind, let us at least wait until 
we know whereof we speak. 

Many of us feel that America can best serve the interests of 
Christianity by remaining neutral in the present war. Are we 
prepared to ‘give a reason for the faith that is in us?’ Are we 
Christian in our thinking because at the moment it offers the 
path of the least resistance? The sacrifices of war are heavy. Are 
we using Christianity as an escape mechanism? Certainly no one 
holding honest convictions need hesitate to answer such questions. 

On the other hand, Christianity’s fundamental injunction is: 
“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God.” Does that seeking involve 
war? Are the principles of redemptive love strengthened by what 
takes place on the battlefield? If Christian principles are seriously 
jeopardized, should Christians wage a war in their defense? Can 
a Christian nation prosper through the sale of munitions of war? 
Has the writer dreamed that he read about a certain Judas Iscariot 
who sold a Man named Jesus for thirty pieces of silver? The 
answers to the foregoing questions involve personal as well as 
corporate decisions. 

In all our actions, and in the planning of our programs, we 
must not lose sight of the individual. His importance to the 
Christian social order must not be minimized. With the individual, 
redemption has personal significance, and the church must make 
room for him in her program of evangelization. He needs to be 
evangelized, not merely as an individual, but as a social being, so 
that in all his relations to society, Christian thinking becomes his 
controlling motive. Redemptive love is a cooperative process. 
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The Christ ideal of salvation is an appeal to lose life in order to 
find it, to become consciously aware of one’s part in a world move- 
ment. Then it is that Calvary becomes an experience shared, not 
merely something appropriated for selfish ends. The church has 
always possessed the miraculous power of recovery from within. 
She has direct access to an ever-available, unfailing source of 
strength. Men have pronounced her dead’ many times, but she 
has always replied with new outbursts of life. And today, with 
a quickened social consciousness, her sons will be numbered among 
those who “have turned the world upside down.” 


MEASUREMENT OF CONFORMITY TO LUTHERAN DOCTRINE 


GEORGE B. ARBAUGH 
Carthage, Illinois 


HURCHMEN have often doubted one another’s “Lutheranism” because 

of their verbal assertions. The study here reported was an attempt at 
sampling an individual’s verbal attitudes so as to measure his general drift of 
opinion with reference to Lutheran views. 

We must first determine a norm by which people are to be measured. 
One fine procedure is to call for essays on “What is Lutheranism?’ Such 
essays help to set forth the organic nature of a system of thought. But we 
dare not accept the view of any individual interpreter. We must find the 
drift of opinion among experts in Lutheran doctrine. Fortunately, this is a 
relatively simple task, which need not be explained in great detail here. The 
method employed is that of the formation of an attitude scale.t In this way 
a group of twenty-eight statements touching on various doctrines and express- 
ing all sorts of views were assembled into an instrument of measurement 
which was given the name of “A Religious Opinion Scale.”? Each statement 
is given an arithmetic score which represents the average opinion of the 
theologians consulted. Then by determining the average (median) of the 
scores of the statements one has approved, his general conformity to Lutheran 
doctrine can be determined. 


FoRMATION OF THE SCALE 


At the outset sixty-five statements were employed, having been drawn 
{rom many sources, and some of them being deliberately devised to express 
particular attitudes. They were made to touch on all fundamental points of 
Lutheran doctrine, and with as many shades of opinion as possible. Thirty- 
seven theologians were asked to rate the “Lutheranism” of these statements. 
Of the twenty-seven who complied, 75% are affiliated with the United Lu- 
theran Church in America and the others with the American Lutheran Church, 
Missouri Synod, and Scandinavian bodies. Their occupational distribution 
is as follows: 


Theological professors . , 4 : » 10 
Teachers in church colleges . : ; ko 


1 Cf. L. L. Thurstone and E. J. Chave, The Measurement of Attitude, 1937. 
2 Published by the author and available from him. 


Be 
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Church executives . > : s : Ew 
Pastors . : 2 ; : : : Rea 3 


It was believed that such a distribution would insure wide range of view- 
point, with both practical application and theological excellence. The sixteen 
teachers are from nine institutions,.and the entire group of judges seems 
to be a very fair sampling of the theological wisdom of Lutheranism in 
America. The precautions regarding distribution-of judges seem to have 
been unnecessary for no significant “‘types” of Lutheranism appeared. Even 
the distinction between practical church worker and teacher was not very 
important, for their ratings were essentially the same (i.e. average score on 
any item). Also it is noteworthy that using half as many judges (first 
returns) gave approximately the same results. 


The judges used an eleven-point scale, giving a number (from 1 to 11) 
to each statement, following in general this scheme: 


1—Altogether Lutheran 

2—Almost correct, according to Lutheran views 

3—Largely correct, according to Lutheran views 
4—Somewhat more true than false, etc. 

5—A trifle more true than false, etc. 

6—Neutral 

7—A trifle more false than true, according to Lutheran views 
8—Quite wrong but not very seriously, etc. 

9—Considerably opposed to Lutheranism or showing serious misunderstanding 
10—Serious opposition 

11—Altogether opposed on critical issues. 


Curves were plotted, and the point at which the line crossed the 50% 
line determined the median score for a statement. This is regarded as the 
statement’s scale value (S). The validity of an item was determined by the 
inter-quartile deviation, i.e. the range on the scale covered by the inner 50% 
of the judges. Thus if the interquartile deviation (Q) is only 1.0, it means 
that 50% of the judges gave a statement exactly the same score. But where 
QO = 8.3 the central 50% of judges have shown violent disagreement among 
themselves. With the statement, “There are no errors in the Bible at all,” 
the judges actually ranged from regarding this as essentially Lutheran to 
absolutely opposed to Lutheranism, and the inner 50% of judges actually 
covered three-fourths of the scale. Polarization is evident. Lutherans are 
not neutral on this, but divide into two antagonistic camps. Where the judges 
can not agree, no Lutheranism-score can be assigned to a statement and it is 
stricken. The lower the inter-quartile deviation the better is the validity, 
but in a practical way a Q of 3.5 was regarded as a maximum. 


Twenty-six statements were thus found to have too low a validity for 
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The above graph represents the curves for a valid and an invalid statement. The per- 
centages indicate accumulative proportions of the group of judges. The base line repre- 
sents the numerical classification of the statement. The left-hand curve is for the 
statement, “Most denominations are truly Christian.’ The other curve represents the 
statement, “There are no errors in the Bible at all.” Note how the judges divide into 
two camps regarding it, with very few classifying it as neutral. 


inclusion in the scale. Thus tithing finds no consensus of opinion although, 
in the main, it is disapproved. There were many statements where the low 
validity was due to confusion in the statement rather than to fundamental 
disagreement among the judges. 

The following are examples of low validity: 


a. Heathen religions have some good in them, even though they may be wrong in 

many things. S 5.6. Q 4.2. 
. Jesus revealed the infinite worth of man’s immortal soul. S 0.4. Q 4.2. 

c. Ministers are, or ought to be, holier than others are. S 5.3. Q 6.7. 

d. Christianity is the holy way by which men climb from savagery and selfishness. 
Se kOe ee 

e. Jesus was more perfect than any other man and had more of the divine in Him 
than do most men. S 9.5. Q 7.1. 


Some statements were dropped for other reasons, such as duplication 
and irrelevance to Lutheran doctrine. An instance of the latter is, “We ought 
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to show our loyalty to Christ by building His kingdom.” Its S of 2.4 
indicates close conformity to Lutheran views, and its Q of 2.4 indicates 
sufficient validity. But it is not particularly significant with reference to 
Lutheran theology. 

The final list included twenty-eight statements, a few more than in 
typical attitude scales, such as on war or communism. There is a reason for 
the greater length. In most attitude scales a simple two-pole range of attitude 
is involved, theoretically at least, such as being~very. favorable or very un- 
favorable to the negro. At times the two-pole line is difficult to achieve. 
Thus unfavorableness to the negro may exist on more than one line of 
opposition. It may be emotional negativity, or an intellectual recognition of 
present low culture. Still more is it true that a Lutheran attitude scale could 
not range from “Lutheran” to “anti-Lutheran” inasmuch as Roman Catholic 
views would oppose Lutheranism at one point, Methodist views at another, 
atheism at a third, etc. 

Taking this into account, the scale items were so planned and selected 
as to include the fundamental doctrines of the Lutheran Church, thus measur- 
ing one’s Lutheranism both in terms of what he accepts and what he rejects. 
The final scale is printed below. Note that a few statements were retained 
in spite of rather low validity because more statements were needed in the 
neutral or near-neutral classification. 


Tue ScALe ITEMS AND VALUES 


1. The churches ought to stop preaching sin and undertake constructive work. 
S = 94. QO'= 19, 

2. To have faith means to take a risk for God. S = 5.5. Q = 4.5. 

3. The Bible is God’s law which we must obey if we are Christians. S = 8.6 
Q = 44. 

4. Christ atoned for our sins through his death on the cross. S = 0.5. Q = 2.0. 

5. The trouble with most church people is that they have not accepted Christ. 
S =" 5:6: QO. 44, 

6. While the Bible is not inspired it has great moral value. S = 10.3. Q = 0.3. 

7. Revelation and nature are the sources of the knowledge of God. S = 144. 
Q= 18. 

8. What we need is more education; then we will have less sin. S = 9.6. Q = 1.6. 

9. The church is just all people who have faith in Christ. S = 1.7. Q = 1.9. 

10. The great task of the church today is to correct social evils like war. S = 7.9. 
QO = 3.5, 

11. We must cleanse our hearts and have pure thoughts in order to be worthy of 
God’s love. S = 10.1. Q = 2.0. 

12. The sayings of Jesus are mountain peaks of social wisdom. S = 2.5. Q = 24. 

13. I can’t accept any belief which is not reasonable and thoroughly scientific. 
S'S 19124) -Ov==12)0; 

14. By baptism God makes man His child. S = 0.6 Q = 04. 

15. Real religion is being good to people rather than going to church regularly. 
Si=):7'6) 7 Oh= rare 
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16. We are saved by our faith and our good deeds. S = 10.3. O = 2.3. 

17. Faith is really trust in God. S = 0.8. Q = 1.5. 

18. A minister has a special kind of priesthood. S = 10.4. Q = 211. 

19. We ought to help one another more by praying for people’s health and welfare. 
Sy a O— in 

20. Bread and wine are changed to body and blood of Christ in the Lord’s Supper. 
Sa— 1045) '0.=-, 1.0. 

21. Jesus is the great prophet, giving the finest idea of God. S = 3.9. Q = 4.0. 

22. The purpose of the Lord’s Supper is to show the unity of Christians. S = 7.1. 


QO = 2.5. 
23. Often we can feel closer to God out in nature than by going to church. S = 7.6. 
QO = 34. 


24. Christ is really present to the believer in the Lord’s Supper. S = 0.6. Q = 0.7. 

25. The church ought to teach only simple Bible truths. S = 6.2. Q = 4.3. 

26. Most denominations are truly Christian. S = 4.1. Q = 1,7. 

27. Every Christian is a steward and ought to do some work for God as well as 
for himself. S =-15. Q = 155. 

28. The death of Christ was a great spiritual and moral loss. S = 10.4. Q = 0.5. 


Wuat Does THE OPINION SCALE MEASURE? 


The validity of the scale, as determined item by item, appears reasonably 
sufficient. But what reason do we have for assuming that the agreement 
among the judges was due to their being Lutherans? Might it not be simply 
their Christianity, or perhaps their high education? In other words, unless 
we can assure ourselves that the statements relate to Lutheranism quite vitally, 
we can still not conclude that the scale measures “Lutheranism.” 


The statements are manifestly not “Lutheran” in the sense of recording 
attitudes toward the institutional Lutheran Church, but they do relate to 
fundamental Christian doctrines, and consequently measure Lutheranism in 
what it intends to be, i.e., an interpretation of essential Christianity. A 
topical classification of the statements will reveal their wide range of doctrinal 
contacts. 


Jesus—No. 12 
Atonement—4, 8, 11, 16, 28 
Sin—1 

Faith—2, 17 
Doctrine—7, 13, 25 
Word, Bible—3, 6 
Baptism—14 

Lord’s Supper—20, 22, 24 
Church—9 

Priesthood, authority—18 
Denominations—26 
Worship—15, 23 
Prayer—19 

Christian life—5, 10, 27 
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But now we are ready to consider our fundamental problem. Only four 
statements are absolutely Lutheran (4, 14, 17, and 24 on atonement, baptism, 
faith, and Lord’s Supper). It does not follow that a Lutheran is one who 
accepts all of these, but rather that he is one who accepts these and rejects 
all others. Here then we have our Lutheran pole determined, but what about 
the opposite pole? Obviously the scale cannot measure opposition to Lu- 
theranism very accurately for there is not a sufficient range of statements 
for any particular type of opposition (such as modérnism, fundamentalism, 
Catholicism, Reformed theology, etc.) fully to express itself. 


It would perhaps be possible to form such a complete scale, but since 
it is intended to measure only one’s conformity to Lutheranism, and not his 
conformity to other patterns of attitude, a full range of non-Lutheran views 
is not given. Instead, only common points of opposition are included. In 
consequence, since all Christian denominations have much in common, there 
may be actual agreement on the scale rather than disagreement. To illustrate, 
a Lutheran theologian might score 0.5 to 1.0, a Catholic theologian might 
score 2.0 since he would agree on many essential doctrines, such as the view 
of the atonement given. A Catholic layman would more likely fall in the 
neutral classification, and the scatter of Catholic scores falls much lower than 
the Lutheran scores. 


Similarly a Methodist theologian might score 1.8, yet Methodist scores 
are in fact only a little above neutral, much lower than scores of Lutherans. 
The fundamental point is that since we are measuring one’s approach to a 
central (Lutheran) point, not on a single line but on many lines including 
Catholic, Baptist, modernist, etc., that the scale is not accurate in measuring 
one’s distance from Lutheranism on any single line. If all of Lutheranism’s 
opposing ideologies were adequately represented this would be possible, but 
it would make the scale unwieldy and would probably not make it more 
accurate in determining that which it intends to measure, i.e. conformity to 
Lutheranism. 


A consequence of this is that the scale will be more accurate in measur- 
ing degree of conformity to Lutheranism than of opposition to it. In 
practice, extreme opposition to Lutheranism is seldom recorded by the scale, 
although at times the median scores indicate considerable opposition. 


Theoretically, this means also that the scale is most accurate for people 
very familiar with Lutheran teachings and brought up within the Lutheran 
Church. A person brought up within the Greek Orthodox Church might 
have views fundamentally opposed to Lutheran doctrine which are not ex- 
pressed in the scale. Consequently, his actual score should be lower than 
his recorded score. This will make it clear what the scale can best measure, 
not degree of opposition to Lutheranism, but degree of conformity to Lu- 
theranism, on the part of those who do conform to it. 
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However, in actual practice, we find that the scale does more than this 
which it does best. It really measures one’s degree of conformity to Lutheran 
doctrine fairly well, regardless of denominational background. This can best 
be made clear by illustration. Consider a Lutheran student whose score is 
almost one of fundamental opposition to Lutheranism (8.1). He holds to 
some Lutheran views, such as that God makes man His child by baptism, 
and that Christ is present to the believer in the Lord’s Supper. Yet he 
rejects the doctrine of atonement, believes that one is saved by faith and 
good deeds, that a minister has a special priesthood, and that bread and wine 
are changed to body and blood of Christ. Clearly, his “Lutheranism” is 
customary rather than in viewpoint. 

Now consider a member of the Disciples Church, whose score marks 
him as in fundamental agreement with Lutheranism. He accepts the atone- 
ment, the sacrament of baptism (although the mode is not made an issue). 
He has Luther’s conception of faith as trust, believes in the presence of 
Christ in the Lord’s Supper. His only recorded views which seriously oppose 
Lutheranism are transubstantiation and a legalistic view of the Bible. This 
man may not sing chorales, may have been converted in a “revival,” may 
insist legalistically on a special mode of baptism, yet he is surely more Lu- 
theran by far than the previous individual. 

We may conclude that the more familiar one is with the Lutheran 
Church, the more accurate will the scale be in measuring his conformity to 
its doctrine, but that the scale is probably reasonably valid in use with people 
from any of the major Christian churches. The more distant they are from 
Lutheranism, the less accurate the scale tends to be. 


How Vatip Is THE SCALE? 


A summary of preliminary results will give some indication of validity. 
The score listed for each group is the median score, not the arithmetic mean 
of all scores for the group. 


SCORE GROUP NUMBER INTERPRETATION 
0.8 Lutheran ministers 18 Precise agreement 
2.3 Lutheran High School students 17 Fundamental agreement 
2.5 College ministerial students 20 Fundamental agreement 
3.0 Lutheran adults 11 Somewhat in agreement 
44 Lutheran college students 30 Somewhat in agreement 
Bey Non-Lutheran college students 19 Neutral 
5.9 Non-Lutheran High School students 10 Neutral 


This is just the kind of distribution a valid scale should yield. One 
might object that while ministers should rank first and non-Lutherans lowest, 
that the other groups of Lutherans are not in proper order. The number 
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of persons involved are too small to permit dogmatic assertion. Yet there 
are reasons for an apparent decline in Lutheran conformity with age and 
education. The college student has intellectual doubts. Only 4% of the 
High School students rejected the atonement or doubted it, but 16% of the 
college students did so. Further, the college student is less institutionally 
minded. He wants more to find God in nature. He is perhaps uncritical 
in his new friendship with other denominations. All of this causes his 
“Lutheranism score” to decline. When, as an-adult, his score rises again, 
as it may well do, it will certainly not be a reversion to the child’s high 
Lutheranism, but to a thoughtful, personal conviction. This is not the place 
to suggest the various changes and tendencies which suggest themselves, but 
at least it is well to recognize that one’s high Lutheranism can be of two 
types, the one reflecting instruction in mirror fashion, the other that of 
reasoned conviction. With these facts in mind, the preliminary results given 
above indicate satisfactory validity. 


There is a tendency to regard the attitude measurement as a measurement 
of affectivity, in contrast with measurement of information. Yet in standard 
scales this ideal is not at all attained, if it be an ideal. The statement, “‘Let 
the Reds stay in Russia where they belong,” is primarily of affective mean- 
ing, but another statement from the same scale, “Most of the communistic 
doctrines are false,” can be for many people a stimulus for reasoned response, 
not involving emotion. It is impossible to predict the degree of affectivity and 
of rationality in response to any verbal stimulus and it would be quite un- 
reasonable to attempt to eliminate rational conviction from attitude. Surely 
a rational attitude toward communism or toward Lutheran theology is quite 
as possible as emotional loyalty. A true measurement of attitude would 
presumably have to sound the depths and breadth of both reason and emotion. 


The question as to how truly organic Lutheran doctrine is does not 
come within the scope of our problem. Whether Lutheran doctrine be an 
inner unity or a mere accumulation of beliefs we may be reasonably sure 
that this body of doctrine is reasonably well sampled by the Opinion Scale, 
both as to ideational and emotional meaning. 


A number of criticisms were offered by the judges regarding validity. 
Usually these criticisms related to statements which have since been eliminated 
because of low validity. Particularly was this true of ambiguous statements 
which might be interpreted in different ways. A closely related criticism 
was that some of the statements were inexact cr incomplete, and that 
consequently one’s choice depended not on view but interpretation. Certainly 
this could not apply to many of the statements retained in the final scale 
(perhaps to 2, 10, 11, 12, 15, 21, 25, 26). Logically this charge of inexact- 
ness is possible with any sentence, paragraph, or book, for the process of 
definition is endless. The practical question is whether a statement is 
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sufficiently exact to convey a fairly definite meaning. Where the responses 
of the majority of judges are very similar it is certain that a statement is 
conveying a single meaning successfully, and this would apply to the state- 
ments retained. 


The most crucial issue as to validity raised by the judges was what we 
mean by “Lutheran.” Do we mean evangelical or distinctive of the organized 
Lutheran churches? One suggests that a statement can be altogether correct 
and yet not Lutheran, such as, “God is really very mysterious and hard to 
believe in.” The real trouble here is not conflict between “true” and “Lu- 
theran” but between two types of truth, natural scientific and that of revela- 
tion. This ambiguity resulted in elimination of the statement. In general 
our answer is that truth means “truth according to Christian convictions.” 
It means also that Lutheran views are evangelical views rather than those 
characteristic of Lutheran people, even though Lutheran churchmen intend 
to make the evangelical view distinctive in their churches. 


A serious problem would arise where that which is distinctive of Lu- 
theran churches is regarded as being not evangelical. In a few cases this 
issue may have arisen, and in these the judges clearly followed their own 
interpretation of “evangelical” rather than following usage. 


One judge expressed this difficulty as a conflict between the 16th century 
theology and 20th century theology. He approved the statement that the 
great task of the church today is to correct social evils like war, though 
recognizing that this view is not characteristic of traditional and customary 
Lutheranism. An important consequence of this difficulty is that many ‘of 
the very significant statements (for people experiencing the stress of current 
issues) had to be stricken due to low validity. An example is, “The Bible 
is inspired, but as a book is not the Word of God.” Some insist that this 
is a basic Lutheran conviction, others that it is absolutely heterodox. This 
means that many of the views which some would regard as true Lutheranism 
(or vital Lutheranism) cannot be included in the scale. But until Lutherans 
agree on what is true regarding controversial points we must be content with 
regarding traditional Lutheranism as essential Lutheranism. 

Probably these matters are not so fundamental so far as measurement 
of general tendency is concerned. Thus one minister who is very clear- 
thinking but “liberal” in tendencies has a high score of 0.8 on the scale, 
while another who is suspicious of “‘liberalism’’ but somewhat muddle-headed 
had the surprisingly low score of 3.9. While the scale may be a trifle over- 
weighted in the direction of conservative Lutheranism yet its important 
variable is by no means conservatism but rather Lutheranism. 

There remains a final question regarding what it is that we are seeking 
to measure. One may well contend that Lutheranism is not a set of beliefs 
but an attitude of trust in God, and that the one is belief while the other is 
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faith, and finally that faith or trust cannot be measured. To that there is 
a very simple reply: A scale does not intend to measure this intangible. It 
intends to measure that which can be measured, i.e. expressed or verbal 
attitude, regardless of whether it be called doctrinal attitude, religious opinion, 
or Lutheran convictions. The name “A Religious Opinion Scale” was 
adopted so that those taking the scale might not be aware of what was being 
measured until they had made their choices, lest their decisions be affected 
by that knowledge. 


How Re LiaB_Le Is THE SCALE? 


We have concluded that the scale measures degree of conformity to 
Lutheran opinions, but we do not know how accurate the measurement is. 
Various systems of scoring are possible, but the simplest and perhaps most 
satisfactory is simply to employ the scores of the accepted statements, ignor- 
ing both those which one rejects and about which he is uncertain. Then the 
median or midpoint of these scores is taken as an indication of general 
tendency, since one large score would have too much weight if an arithmetic 
mean were employed. Other studies might be made with the scale, but con- 
cerning reliability we will have this one question in mind: How accurately 
does the median score measure one’s general tendency of opinion? 

There are special difficulties in determining this. No alternate form is 
available by which to correlate results. Often one half of a test is correlated 
with the other half. This cannot properly be done in this case because the 
test is not an organic unity. Ina scale on pacifism many samples of the same 
essential attitude are taken and half of these could be compared with the 
other half. But in this scale the many samples represent a cluster of different 
attitudes which together compose a body of attitudes. Therefore, in a half 
of the scale, one set of attitudes is measured, and in the other half another set. 

Although this is true a coefficient of correlation of + .43 was obtained on 
the half test (N = 65), which on the test as a whole would suggest a co- 
efficient of + .60 according to the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula. If 
the scale could be correlated with a true alternate form in which all its 
attitudes were duplicated this would undoubtedly make the coefficient much 
higher, quite high enough for practical use. 

One other way of determining reliability is to correlate scores obtained 
with the scale in one instance with those obtained at another time. Re-test 
scores of thirty-four Lutherans whose scores ranged from neutral to precise 
agreement gave a coefficient of correlation of + .84 (PE .03). What this 
means in practice is that on the second testing, the average difference from 
the first score was .7 of one interval on the eleven interval scale. While this 
variation is a little higher than desirable, yet the reliability is sufficient for 
ordinary uses. It should be added that the reliability of the scale decreases 
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when used with non-Lutherans, and also that the reliability decreases even 
with Lutherans if there is a large proportion receiving scores indicating 
opposition or neutrality to Lutheran doctrine. 

Results on reliability are essentially the same when arithmetic means are 
used rather than median scores. The median should ordinarily be used be- 
cause it is far simpler and gives a better spread of scores. Since so many 
of the large scale values are very large they affect an arithmetic mean un- 
reasonably. However, once in a while a simple average might be used in 
place of the median, in cases where the median is very far removed from its 
adjacent scores. Thus if one’s median were 7.6 and the adjacent scores were 
1.7 and 7.9, the median could hardly be regarded as a normal indication of 
central tendency. Actually such situations rarely occur. 


How Micut THE SCALE BE USED? 


This question is not a fundamental part of this paper. Some people 
prefer not to use yardsticks, nor to know how much they weigh, particularly 
if the scales are not altogether accurate. However, in a church so profoundly 
interested in doctrine as the Lutheran Church is, it would seem that some 
practical benefit might derive from such an instrument of measurement. Its 
simplicity and the very short time required for its administration add to this 
likelihood. The following possible uses suggest themselves: 

1. Use by pastors individually, to gain evidence regarding their theo- 
logical acumen. 

2. Use with ministerial students, either letting them do their own scor- 
ing, or assuring them that the results will be used only for help to them and 
not for negative criticism. This would be a means of spotting theological 
problem cases. 

3. Use in any group meeting, as a Sunday School class or Luther 
League, as a basis for group discussion. 

4. Research use. In connection with this, we have the striking fact 
that 75% of a group of Lutheran High School students accepted transubstan- 
tiation, that 50% of Lutheran college students did the same, and that 20% 
of a group of Lutheran adults held to this doctrine. Such facts suggest many 
research goals. 


NOTES AND STUDIES 


LUTHER’S CONCEPTION OF MUSIC IN WORSHIP 


ULRICH LEUPOLD 
Kitchener, Ontario 


F you open one of the modern books on church music or worship, you will 

find that the author generally starts with the question, ‘“What is worship ?” 
And if you take the answers given to this question, they generally refer to 
some faculty of human nature. For instance, they call worship a natural 
utterance of human piety, or a means of approach to God, or the communica- 
tion of religious experiences to our fellowmen. If we ask Luther, “What 
is worship?” or “What faculty of the human soul is it based on?” we hardly 
get an answer. Or we may possibly get a number of answers that seem to 
contradict each other. Luther does not start with the question, “What is 
worship?” but he begins with the question, “What is God’s will regarding 
our worship? In what way does He desire to be worshiped?” Only worship 
that is derived from God’s Word deserves this name. Everything else is 
idolatry, pious and religious though it may be. So Luther’s doctrine of wor- 
ship is not a matter of general psychological, philosophical, or religious 
deliberation, but it is part of his interpretation of the Bible. 

Now, this statement does not mean at all that Luther would meticulously 
observe the ceremonial statutes of the Old Testament, or that he would try 
to imitate the early Christian worship of New Testament times. For in his 
view there is only one thing that God’s Word demands of man. And that is 
faith. The entire law is fulfilled if you believe. And on the other side, it 
does not help you a bit if you keep all commandments and have no faith. So 
we cannot possibly understand Luther’s conception of worship and church 
music unless we start with the question, “What is faith?” 

Let me first emphasize this: Faith is not a flight of the human soul to- 
ward God, by which one reaches Him through inner emotion, or by means of 
knowledge of the creed. Faith does not bridge over or dissolve the vast 
distance between man and God. But faith alone is able to realize and to face 
this distance. The common sense of man always sees man’s sin related to 
God’s wrath, man’s virtues related to God’s approbation. But Christian faith 
paradoxically sees the utmost sin and forlornness of man in relation to the 
boundless grace of God for Christ’s sake. For it is faith in the God who 
has graciously revealed Himself in His Word and Who has given the 
promises of salvation. “Faith is faint-hearted toward itself, but high-spirited 
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for Christ’s sake.’’ To despair of oneself and to trust in God’s promise— 
these two parts stand side by side in Christian faith. 


Having this faith one is free from all commandments and statutes, be- 
cause they all have no other purpose than to arouse faith. Luther therefore 
reduces all commandments to the first. “All commandments derive from the 
first.” Each of the explanations of the Ten Commandments in Luther’s 
Small Catechism begins with a recapitulation of the first commandment. All 
commandments derive their measure and limit from the first, and all com- 
mandments are fulfilled, if the first commandment is fulfilled. For the first 
commandment requires nothing but faith. The first commandment gives the 
gist of the Bible because it demands faith. 


But God’s Word not only requires faith. It also inspires it. Yes, it is 
tne only source for the faith which we have described. The faith results 
only from the hearing of the Word of God. For only the Word of God 
reveals to us the paradoxical fact that our sin and God’s grace belong to- 
gether, that God is gracious to the sinner and only to the sinner. Again we 
may quote the first commandment. For it is this message, “I am the Lord, 
ihy God,” that makes people believe. 

So there are only two things which need to be done for our salvation. 
The Word of God has to be preached and taught, and faith has to be inspired 
by it. Luther stressed these two points, God’s Word and faith, with a rather 
stubborn monotony. They also are involved in his attitude toward worship. 
Worship is not necessary at all, except as an occasion to preach and hear the 
Gospel. In his “Babylonian Captivity of the Church” (1520) Luther plainly 
says that faith in itself is true worship. “To celebrate Mass means nothing 
else than to believe in God’s promise. In this way I may celebrate Mass 
daily, or even hourly, considering Christ’s words and confirming my faith by 
them.” At first sight it would seem as if Luther intended to abolish worship 
entirely, leaving just a sort of school of the Word of God. And there would 
seem to be no place for church music in this conception of worship, but rather 
an entire subversion of the liturgical element of worship. 


Let us pause here for a moment and think back to our point of departure. 
We stated that Luther’s conception of worship has to be understood from 
his interpretation of Scripture. According to this interpretation the whole 
Scripture points to the fulfilling of the first commandment. The first com- 
mandment demands faith and it inspires faith. Why, then, did God give 
the third commandment as well as the first? Why does He give so many 
single commandments? Why does the apostle exhort his congregations to 
pray, to sing, to fast? Luther does not avoid these questions. Nor does he try 
to eliminate these exhortations from the Bible. Here is his answer: all these 
special commandments show us how to express and confirm our faith. They 
are not necessary at all for our salvation. But they help us to develop and 
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practice our faith. They are, so to speak, an'‘exercise of our faith. We 
observe them, not in order to deserve God’s grace, since through faith we are 
already sure of God’s grace, but as a joyful expression of our faith. 


The relation between faith and worship is the same as the relation be- 
tween being musical and performing music. Performing music never can 
make a person, who has not the gift for it, musical. So all the liturgical parts 
of worship cannot inspire faith, but faith is a gift which comes through the 
preaching of the Word. But a musical person would always like to perform 
music, not by an outward compulsion, but by an inward inclination, and for 
his own pleasure, since he can enjoy, use, and develop his musical talent only 
by performing and practicing music. In the same way faith heeds the ex- 
hortation of the Scripture to pray, to sing, and to fast; this activity originates, 
however, not in any outward religious obligation, but it grows out of the 
very nature of faith. The nature of faith implies both the constant need to 
be strengthened and confirmed and the necessity of expressing itself and 
communicating with others. Aware of its own helplessness, faith humbly 
uses worship to increase in strength. Trusting in God’s forgiving grace, faith 
joyfully proclaims and praises this grace. Both belong together, and both are 
found in every part of public worship. The fact that the nature of faith 
implies a consistent desire for new nourishment is seen very plainly in the 
following quotation from Luther: “It is dangerous if somebody knows the 
Gospel and faith too perfectly. . . . God sees to it that we do not learn faith too 
well, . . . but that we always remain disciples in the Word and faith.” 


Faith cometh by the Word of God. But it is expressed, nourished, and 
strengthened by various means. With faith God gives His grace to mankind. 
But after He has given His grace, i.e. after He has forgiven our sins, He 
also gives us the gifts of the Holy Spirit. And among His greatest gifts 
is the gift of music. Luther never wearies of praising this gift. For him 
music is the best means both to express and to nourish faith. Faith has a 
tendency to express itself in music. “God made our hearts and spirits glad 
through His dear Son whom He has given unto us for our salvation from 
sin, death, and the devil. Whoever sincerely believes this cannot refrain 
from gladly and joyfully preaching and singing it.” Or he asks, when 
mentioning Christ’s resurrection: “Who would not like to sing here? . . 
This joy-inspiring power of Christ should be celebrated not only with brief 
words and simple language, but also with psalms and bright-sounding songs 
in order that we may be inspired so much the more to despise life and to love 
death, since music has the peculiar power to vivify and stimulate the mind.” 
Luther even sees in music an image of faith. Just as faith utters itself joy- 
fully and spontaneously without outward compulsion, even so does the right 
music flow gladly and gently as the birds’ song does. It is remarkable that this 
gladness of faith involves the praise of God as well as our humiliation before 
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Him. Luther suggests that the people kneel at the words of the creed, “and 
was incarnate,” and should sing them with long notes, as they did formerly, 
because they should hear with gladness that the divine Majesty condescended 
so much. Thus for Luther the Kyrie is not less a joyful doxology than the 
Gloria. Therefore—this may be stated by the way—it is quite fitting that 
the Kyrie and Gloria are found together in the Common Service. 

Besides its character as a joyful expression of faith, Luther stresses very 
much the power of music to help against temptations, despair, and melancholy. 
That is why he emphasizes so much the part of music in education. “I rec- 
ommend this art to everybody, and particularly to the young people, and 
advise them to love and esteem this precious, useful, and joyous creation of 
God, by the knowledge and careful practice of which they may dispel evil 
thoughts and avoid evil company and other bad habits. Through the creation 
of music they also become accustomed to acknowledging, lauding, and prais- 
ing God its creator.” 

So long as faith has to be strengthened and confirmed again and again, 
just so long will music be one of the foremost means of this strengthening. 
Therefore music belongs to the fulfilling of the third commandment: “See 
to it that you do not despise preaching and that you do not put off God's 
Word. See to it that you speak seriously of it, hear and sing it, keep company 
with it, practice and learn it.” 


LUTHER AND THE FABLES OF AESOP 


JOHN W. DOBERSTEIN 
Norristown, Pennsylvania 


OHANNES MATHESIUS, the pupil and friend of Luther and Melanch- 
thon, preached a series of sermons on the life of Luther to his parish- 
ioners in Joachimsthal in 1564-65. In their published form these sermons 
constitute one of the first complete biographies of the Reformer that we 
possess, besides being a mine of source material from which later biographers 
have drawn. In the ninth sermon he writes: 


When our Doctor had fought manfully against the monks and the fanatics for many 
years, as you have heard, and worn himself out preaching and translating the Bible until 
his head became faint, as he wrote from Coburg, he decided to refresh and amuse himself. 
He had observed that the Holy Ghost had written sensible and wise tales in his Bible 
and that the ancients were fond of putting veiled and cloaked truth and wisdom in the 
speech of animals and that wise men had collected such a book of fables with great care. 
He saw that this book had now been muddled and befouled by coarse and senseless people 
with clumsy, smutty tales and stories, and so while he was at Coburg he availed himself 
of the opportunity after meals to cleanse and adorn the old German Aesop with good, 
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solid German words and fine interpretations or moral teachings. He made sixteen fine 
fables! which are full of wisdom, good counsel, and polite admonition, with wonderfully 
fine metaphors, images, de casibus mundi, concerning how things are accustomed to 
happen in the world, in governments, and in households.” 


On April 23, 1530, when Elector John of Saxony, with his counselors 
and the Wittenberg theologians, departed for the Diet of Augsburg, he left 
Luther, the outlaw, behind at Coburg, where he would be within easy reach 
and yet within the bounds of his territory. Here in the fastness of the 
castle, with its magnificent view of the whole surrounding country, another 
realm of the birds as at the Wartburg, he reconciled himself to his enforced 
sojourn and immediately began to make plans for devoting himself to literary 
projects which he had long been wanting to carry out. On the same day he 
wrote to Melanchthon, “We have at last reached our Sinai, dear Philip, but 
out of this Sinai we shall make a Zion and build three tabernacles, one to 
the Psalter, one to the Prophets, and one to Aesop.”* He means to work 
on the exposition of the Psalms, to complete the translation of the Prophets, 
and to translate Aesop’s fables. In a letter to Melanchthon on May 12 he 
mentions Aesop again. ‘Then I took the Prophets in hand and attacked the 
labor with such ardor that I hope to finish it before Pentecost and after that 
turn to Aesop and other things. I would have managed it, so smoothly did 
the work proceed, when, alas, suddenly the outward man collapsed, unable 
to sustain the fervor of the new inner man. I felt a loud buzzing and roar- 
ing, like thunder, in my head, and had I not stopped at once I would have 
fainted and was useless for two days.”* The last reference to the fables in 
the correspondence is in a letter to Wenzel Link on May 28, 1530: “TI also 
propose to adorn the fables of Aesop for young and unlettered people that 
they may be of some value to Germans.’ Physical illness and despondency 
occasioned by the death of his father (May 29) and bad news from Augs- 
burg appear to have cut short the work which he had begun so cheerfully. 
Though his interest in the fables was keen, he never again found leisure to 
complete the book. Even the fact that Melanchthon, having read the preface 
and the fables, begged him to complete the work, saying that a great lord 
had promised a thousand guldens if he would finish it and dedicate it to 


1 Mathesius errs here. There were only thirteen fables, not counting the anecdote 
“Dr. Mogenhofer.” His error arises from the fact that the last fable was numbered 16 
in the collected works. 

2 Historien von des Ehrwirdigen inn Gott seligen thewren Manns Gottes, Doctoris 
Martini Luthers. Durch den Alten Herrn M. Johann. Matthesium gestelt (Nirnberg: 
1570), p. 98b ff. 

3 Enders, VII, p. 302; Smith, Life and Letters of Martin Luther, p. 248. 

4 Enders, VII, p. 332; Smith, p. 253. 

5 Enders, VII, p. 346. 
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him,® failed to impel him to resume the task. This, however, would not have 
been any great incentive, for Luther never took any money for his writings. 


Thus the work remained a fragment, consisting of thirteen fables, and 
did not appear in print until after Luther’s death. It was printed in the fifth 
volume of the Jena edition of Luther’s works edited by George Rorer, which 
appeared March 1, 1557." 


The Romans inherited a collection of fables from the Greeks which were 
ascribed to the Phrygian slave, Aesop. Plutarch, retailing a popular fancy, 
makes Aesop a contemporary of the Seven Wise Men of Greece who lived 
in the sixth century B. C., but the origins of the fables go much further back, 
to India and other countries of the Orient, and are connected with Indo- 
Germanic beast tales. Luther shows his fine talent for literary and his- 
torical criticism in the preface to the fables, where he rejects the idea that 
the author of the fables was any one man and casts doubt on the historical 
existence of a man named Aesop, an opinion shared by most modern scholars. 
The Latin versions of the fables used throughout the Middle Ages and during 
Luther’s time were all based on translations of a version by a certain 
Phaedrus, who lived in the first part of the first century A. D. 


A Greek version, first printed by Buonaccorsi in Milan, 1479, was widely 
used in Luther’s time, but the text from which Luther made his translation 
was undoubtedly the version of a certain Romulus of the sixth century. As 
Luther indicates in his preface, there were also German versions of Aesop 
extant at the time, but none was fit for young people to read. The most 
notable of these were the collections of Heinrich Steinhowel and Sebastian 
Brant, which contained besides the fables a mass of extraneous material. It 
was from the edition of Steinhowel, printed in Ulm by Johann Zainer be- 
tween 1476 and 1480, that Luther made his translation. This edition con- 
tained the Latin prose version of Romulus, a German translation, and in 
addition a great number of obscene tales and stories from the Facetiae of 
Poggio and the Disciplina clericalis of Petrus Alfonsus;°® these latter and 
the obscenities in the German translation of Steinhowel Luther hated as much 
as he loved the fables themselves. 


The Reformer held Aesop in highest admiration throughout his life. 
He had studied the fables as a schoolboy in Mansfield,?® and, when in 1528 
he and Melanchthon were commissioned by Elector John to draft an Instruc- 
tion for the supervisors of the church visitation, he recommended Aesop as 


6 Mathesius, op. cit., p. 99b. 

7 Cf. Weimar ed., L, p. 438. 

8 Thiele and Brenner, Introduction to the Fables, Weimar ed., L, p. 433 f. 

9 Thiele, Luthers Fabeln nach seiner Handschrift und den Drucken, 2nd ed. (Halle: 
1911), p. xix f, 

10 Boehmer, Der Junge Luther, 2nd ed. (Gotha: 1929), p. 26: 
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a textbook for the children of the second class.‘ In the Exposition of Psalm 
CI, a work especially rich in proverbs and fables, he says of Aesop, “And, 
without mentioning other books, how could a finer book concerning worldly, 
heathen wisdom be written than that common, simple children’s book, which 
is called Aesop? Indeed, just because children learn it and it is so common, 
it is despised, and many think they are the equal of four doctors, who have 
never understood a single fable in it.”’* In the Table Talk he is reported 
as saying, “There is assuredly in Aesop more-instruction than in the whole 
of Jerome,”** and on another occasion: “He loudly praised Aesop’s fables, 
and said they were worthy of being translated and put in their proper topical 
order, for the book was not composed by one man at one time, but, with 
diligence, by many men in different ages. Serious anecdotes, sententious and 
redolent of age, useful to the state, should be gathered into the first book, 
lighter ones into the second, and the rest into the third. It is a providential 
dispensation that the writings of Cato and Aesop remain in the schools; for 
each is a very important book. The former has the most useful words and 
precepts, the latter the pleasantest matter and metaphors. If these moral 
books are used in education, the youth will profit much. In short, after the 
Bible, the writings of Cato and Aesop in my judgment are the best; better 
than all the opinions of the philosophers and jurists, just as Donatus seems 
to me the best grammar! Then he told several serious fables... .”%* For 
Luther Aesop was the chief book of worldly wisdom, while the Bible was 
the book of spiritual wisdom. 

Luther was a lover of proverbs, sententious tales, and fables, and a 
master in their use. His speech and writings are full of them*® and he loved 
to regale his table companions with witty sayings and moral stories. On one 
occasion at table; speaking of pompous preachers and meddling fools, he re- 
lated the fable of the fly. “A fly was sitting on a load of hay and when it 
was brought in and unloaded, a great cloud of dust arose. ‘Phew, the devil,’ 
said the fly, what a dust one fly can raise.’ And he went on to say of such 
pompous, meddlesome people that they think they are causing Luther and 
others great harm and injury by their writings, but they are just like the 
flea who said, as he fell off a camel, ‘I'll bet you felt as if a great burden 
had been taken off your back.’’”?® He used fables even in his sermons and 
expositions of Scripture.‘* Lauterbach tells us that Luther had written a 


11 Weimar ed., XXVI, pp. 237 ff. Cf. Smith, op. cit., p. 233. 

12 Weimar ed., LI, p. 243. 

13. Weimar ed., Tischreden, I, p. 194 (1533). 

14 Weimar ed., Tischreden, III, p. 353 (1536). 

15 Cf. especially the Vorlesung iiber den Prediger Salomo (1526) and Auslegung des 
tor, Psalms (1534). : 

16 Luther-Kalendar (1910), p. 113. 

17 Cf. the sermon on the Epistle for the XX Sunday after Trinity, where he tells 
the fable of the Ants and the Grasshoppers. 
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whole list of proverbs on the wall near the stove with chalk. In 1535 Luther 
writes to Wenzel Link at Nuremberg: “Please have some boy collect all the 
German pictures, rhymes, songs, books, lays of the Meistersinger, which have 
this year been painted, composed and printed by your German poets, pub- 
lishers, and printers. I have a reason for wanting them. We can make 
Latin books ourselves, but we wish to learn how to make German ones, as 
we have hitherto made none that pleases anybody.”** It was just about this 
time (1535-40) that Luther, being highly dissatisfied with collections of 
German proverbs by Agricola and Sebastian, began to make a collection of 
his own. The material he requests of Link was to assist in making the 
collection. We know that Luther intended to finish the translation of the 
fables and, since instead of the customary moral, he put a number of proverbs 
at the end of each fable, such a collection would also be indispensable for 
reference in translating the fables. Luther’s collection of proverbs (Sprich- 
wortersammlung ), like the fables, remains a fragment.’® 

It was with such absorbing interest and linguistic aptitude that Luther 
came to the expurgation and revision of the “shameful German Aesop.” 
Though it is only an opuscule, the fragment still remains ““a masterpiece of 
German prose.” A glance at Luther’s manuscript shows the extreme care 
he took in getting just the expression he wanted.?® Thus he wrote out the 
fable of the Wolf and the Lambkin three times, each time with revisions, 
until it satisfied him. The finished draft reads so clearly and smoothly that 
even a child can read and understand it and the best of stylists would find 
it difficult to improve. Only on his translation of the Bible did Luther take 
such pains. 

It is evidence for his fine taste that he always guards himself against 
assuming a ‘preachy’ tone. For example, in the first draft Luther had put 
the following note after the fable of the Cock and the Pearl: “He who has 
not Christ longs for Him, like the Gentiles; he who has Him crucifies Him 
and will have none of Him, like the Jews.” In the fair copy he omitted alto- 
gether this otherwise very proper idea. He used the fables in his preaching, 
but he would do no preaching in his fables. 

Luther desired to cleanse Steinhdéwel’s “shameful German Aesop” of 
“such shameful, obscene buffooneries as no proper pious person could endure 
and especially no young person could read or hear with impunity,” and the 
fragment he left is evidence of his success, though modern readers of the 
original German may feel that he did not purge it enough. Luther, however, 
never wrote for the priggish précieuse. 


18 Cf. Thiele, Luthers Sprichwortersammlung (Weimar: 1900), p. xvi. 

19 Thiele, op. cit.. p. xviii; Weimar ed., L, pp. 634-726. 

20 A facsimile of a page of Luther’s manuscript (The Crane and the Wolf) can be 
found in the Luther-Kalendar (1910), p. 111. 
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Luther did not invent any new fables, in the strict sense of the word, 
but his letters and works give ample evidence of his ability as a fabulist. 
The famous letter to little Hans Luther,” the letter to his table companions 
on the diet of the daws and crows,”? both from Feste Coburg, the “Complaint 
of the birds to Luther against Wolfgang,’** and many an apt metaphor 
which he brings into his writings from his own observation of dumb 
creatures”* lack only the form to be placed beside the fables of Phaedrus and 
La Fontaine. The only time when Luther devised-and published an original 
fable, however, it appeared without his name under the facetious title: “A 
New Fable of Aesop, newly contrived in German—The Lion and the Ass.” 

The occasion was this. In 1528, three years after Luther’s marriage, 
two young Leipzig magisters, Hasenberg and von der Heyden, wrote slander- 
ous letters on his marriage with Catharine. Heyden, who called himself 
Myricianus, which Luther changed to Myricionus (Greek, éyo¢ = ass), 
printed his letters as a preface to a translation of a work, ascribed to Ambrose, 
concerning a betrayed virgin and her seducer. They sent the work with 
their own messenger to Luther’s house, where it fell into the hands of Luther’s 
household friends, who immediately paid them back in their own coin. 
Heyden played the offended one and in the preface to a new edition of his 
first work he threatened a lawsuit. Luther did as usual; he threw them into 
a corner. His friends, however, answered again and the fable of the Lion 
and the Ass is included in the reply as a return gift for Heyden’s translation 
of Ambrose. The unnamed author can be no other than Luther, which is 
confirmed by the fact that it makes no reference to the foregoing controversy. 
It treats rather of the foolishness of the people, who gave up their hereditary 
kings and allowed themselves to be enslaved under the rule of the pope. The 
tale is reminiscent of the election of the bear as king of the beasts in the Low 
German Reinecke Fuchs, a little book which Luther loved to read aloud at 
table. It also contains other features of the German beast-epic and, instead 
of the harmless general moral of the Aesopic fable, we find here the purpose 
of dealing a blow at an opponent ; instead of brief, concise, polished narrative, 
the broad, easy German humor in which none was more skilled at that time 
than Luther. 


21 Enders, VIII, p. 8; Smith, of. cit., p. 351. 

22 Enders, VII, p. 309; Smith, p. 249. 

23 Weimar, ed., XX XVIII, pp. 292 £; Smith, pp. 360 f. 

24 Boehmer, Luther in the Light of Recent Research (New York: 1916), p. 197. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE SWEDISH MISSION 
IN AMERICA, 1758 


Translated by MILAN VON LANY 
Marangu, Tanganyika, British East Africa 


[The celebration, in 1938, of the three hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the Swedish colony on the Delaware River has given a fresh 
impetus to the study of the Lutheran churches established in the colony for 
the settlers and their descendants. A document which is especially interest- 
ing because it throws light on the developed organization of these churches 
is the Instruktion for svensk-amerikanska Ministerium, prepared in Upsala, 
July 3, 1785. It sets forth the dependence of the Swedish Mission on the 
Archbishop and Consistory of Upsala, the relations of the mission clergy to 
each other, their relations with the pastors of the neighboring German Lu- 
theran churches, and the efforts which were made to preserve the Swedish 
language and the forms and practices of the Church of Sweden. This docu- 
ment is here translated from the Swedish text printed in the appendix of Otto 
Norberg’s Svenska Kyrkans Mission vid Delaware 1 Nord-Amerika (Stock- 
holm: 1893), pp. 216-220.—Editors ] 


1. Let the provost, the pastor, and the assistant pay special attention to 
everything to which they have bound themselves by a precious oath in accept- 
ing the ministry. It is especially necessary that they themselves do not har- 
bor in their hearts any false doctrine, or preach to their congregations any- 
thing else than that which is founded in God’s written Word and in our 
Symbolical Books. 

2. The ministry shall faithfully advance the doctrine of the Catechism, 
and with untiring diligence provide for our brethren in the faith in the distant 
Swedish congregations, that they may be strengthened in God’s Word and 
in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ and in whatever else belongs to 
the knowledge of Christianity. They shall arrange for catechetical exami- 
nations in an orderly manner, and shall at all times and opportunities, in ser- 
mons as well as examinations and private conversations, prepare their hearers 
for the right use of the Holy Communion with instruction as to its necessity 
and benefit. And especially shall they guard the rising generation, faithfully 
teaching them the doctrines of Christianity and its practice, especially since 
the spiritual welfare and progress of these congregations depends on this in 
the future. 

_ 3. Let the ministry see to it that church discipline and worship are in 
accordance with our church laws and handbooks and are carefully used and 
administered, so that everything may be done properly and that the Holy 
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Sacraments may be administered in an orderly way and in accordance with 
the institutions of our Lord Jesus. 

Let the pastors take special care in regard to their sermons, that they may 
be well prepared, and that, except in an emergency, they avoid so-called 
extemporaneous preaching from which very little good can be expected in 
the congregations. 

4. Concerning church ceremonies it is well that, as far as possible, they 
should be in accordance with the customs used in the fatherland and stated 
in the Swedish Church Law and Handbook, as they are supposed to have 
been used in the American Swedish churches until now. And although in 
themselves they are an expedient outward form and have nothing to do with 
salvation, yet both the teachers and hearers ought to adhere to them so that 
in all things there may be uniformity also in the worship of each church. 
Thus adhere to the Common Swedish Service, even though it may differ from 
local or individual church usage, rather than introduce changes according to 
personal ideas; otherwise free religious customs would be encouraged. The 
Swedish congregations would not care to change the order of services. 

Concerning the singing in the churches the pastors shall take special care 
that it may be executed with decorum, and that the congregations do not fall 
away from the accepted melodies and tunes, but rather be encouraged and 
corrected in their usage of these melodies. 

5. The pastors shall take special care to preserve the Swedish language 
and not to deviate from it in their official acts, except in cases of emergency ; 
thus they will prevent any carelessness or indifference in this matter among 
their hearers, as long as these wish to receive teachers from Sweden in the 
future. To this end they ought also to be well instructed in the careful use 
of Swedish books, and when pastors visit their parishioners in their homes, 
they shall instruct them how to use the books aright. When the oldest in a 
household dies, the pastors shall inquire in regard to the books left in the 
house and shall not permit them to fall into the hands of anyone who would 
not use them. In other cases they shall take the books with them and not 
permit them to be sold, traded away, given away, or in any other way be 
disposed of, except according to the spirit of the mission. 

6. The pastors shall hold special meetings three times every year, once 
in each pastorate, and shall set the time according to agreement. This meet- 
ing shall begin on a Sunday with a common service, when it would be well 
and proper if they would celebrate the Lord’s Supper, together with their 
wives and relatives, for their own strengthening in faith and love and for the 
inspiration and good example to their congregations. At this time the provost 
shall inquire as to the condition of the pastors and the congregations, and 
the pastors shall take counsel one with another as to the welfare of them- 
selves and the congregations. Should any pastor be absent from these official 
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meetings without cause, he shall be considered at fault and be warned twice 
by the provost; and in case he does not change his way, he shall be reported 
without delay to the consistory. 


7. At these and similar meetings, when the ministerium is gathered 
officially, questions may be decided by vote, if it cannot be done otherwise, in 
which case the provost has two votes and each pastor one. The assistant is 
also permitted to vote in these matters. Should the provost find it necessary 
to attend any congregational meeting in the congregations of the other pas- 
tors, he has full right to do so, and also to preside at such meetings, although 
not called upon. 


8. If there is good reason—with the consent, after careful consideration, 
of all congregational superintendents and pastors—to call a meeting of all 
Lutheran congregational superintendents and pastors, the consistory will 
find it reasonable to approve such a meeting (in which case, however, the 
provost and the other pastors should consider carefully that they do not enter 
into anything that may prove harmful to the congregations or to the faith, 
now or in the future). In this case the provost still retains his two votes, 
and the assistant is to be considered on equal terms with the regular pastors. 
It is proper that the ministry live in brotherly relations also with the local 
German Ministerium of the Augsburg Confession, attend their regular pas- 
toral meetings, and invite them to their own whenever time or condition 
aliows it. 


9. In no congregation whatsoever will the pastor have the right to advise 
his parishioners to sell land or property belonging to the church, nor shall 
he be permitted to consent in any way whatsoever, especially not to gain the 
property, either by gift or transfer, for himself. But should the pastor loci 
and his congregation find it necessary to trade land for land, or property 
for property, this may be done only by the permission of the provost. Other- 
wise the guilty shall stand trial before the archbishop and the consistory. 

10, It is the duty of the provost to submit to the consistory at all times 
true and exhaustive reports-concerning the condition of the congregations, 
the teachers, the parishioners, church discipline, and whatever may belong 
thereto. Should the other pastors or assistants have anything to bring to the 
notice of the consistory, they must bring this first to the attention of the 
provost or discuss the matter at a proper meeting; no matter concerning the 
ministry and discipline within a congregation, or concerning the provost or 
his brethren in the ministry, may be forwarded to the archbishop or the con- 
sistory without the signature of the entire ministry [all pastors]. In case 
ofa difference of opinion, the minority may signify their opinion under their 
signatures. In other private affairs any individual shall have the right to 
appeal to the archbishop or to any member of the consistory and await an 
answer. 
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11. The assistant pastor ought to remember that, although he is honored 
because of the dignity of the calling and its character, he still remains, as to 
his office, only an assistant in the mission. His duty is to assist the regular 
pastor in his congregation in case of the latter’s sickness or inability to per- 
form his duties. Should death occur, the assistant shall at once take over 
the congregation and continue to serve it until arrangements have been made 
by the archbishop and the consistory. But as long as all the pastors are gifted 
with health and strength and are able to perform their duties, the assistant 
shall live with the provost in order that he may assist him in his office; dur- 
ing this time, according to circumstances, he may either live in the provost’s 
own house, on payment of room and board, or stay as near to the home of 
the provost as possible, in so far as conditions and distance permit. The 
provost is the one to decide what place and which congregation most needs 
the assistant’s help. And when no other ministerial acts stand in the way, 
he ought to visit Swedish homes in far-away Manathanim* and Maurice 
River,” which ought to be done at least once or twice a year. In the mean- 
time he is to serve the congregation according to set schedule, visiting in 
their own homes, giving catechetical instructon, teaching the young people 
in the reading of Swedish books, the singing of Psalms, morning and evening 
prayers, and inspiring both young and old to a Christian life. And since this 
work will undoubtedly prove hard and arduous, the consistory promises him 
that, as far as advancement is concerned, he will be considered on equal terms 
with the regular pastors, provided he performs his duties in a regular and 
thorough manner. Nevertheless, the assistant ought to be content with the 
salary received from Sweden, which is considered ample enough, and not 
gather funds in the congregations or become a burden to them in any way. 
Nor shall he perform such acts as belong to the local pastor without per- 
mission, or undertake weddings, funeral services, funeral sermons, or any 
other functions, under whatever name they may be, without appointment 
of some regular pastor. For the regular pastors have to keep the records of 
such matters and therefore are responsible for them. 

12. The ministry shall give a good account to their congregations con- 
cerning the authority placed upon the archbishop and the consistory from 
above, that they may make rules and exercise authority in said cases; but that 
the consistory does not claim any right to the property of the churches, or to 
any man’s property from which the ministry is salaried, but rather that its 
power consists in its prerogative, given by His Majesty, to prescribe certain 
rules for the missionaries on which the welfare and existence of the mission 
may depend. The provost will find his best opportunity to explain all this 
during installations and in other official meetings. 


1 Douglasville, Pennsylvania. 
2 Off Delaware Bay in southern New Jersey. 
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13. In view of the benefit received through the information contained 
in the membership lists of the congregations (both of young and old, parents, 
children and servants) which Provost Acrelius brought with him, be it re- 
solved that from henceforth such lists be forwarded to the consistory by each 
pastor every third year. These documents will be of much help when the 
welfare of the congregations is considered. 

Subscribed by: 
M. Asp, 
G. MATHESIUS, 
L. BENZELSTIERNA, 
L. Hyprién, 
N. VALERIUS. 


MUHLENBERG’S OPINION ON THE INTRODUCTION OF 
ENGLISH IN THE SWEDISH CHURCHES, 1761 


Translated by HEINRICH P. SUHR 
Ridgefield, New Jersey 


[Three years after the Consistory of Upsala had prepared its new “In- 
structions for the Swedish Ministerium in America,’ which is printed in 
translation above, Provost Wrangel asked Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, 
senior and president of the Evangelical Lutheran German Ministerium, to 
express his opinion on the advisability of introducing English services to 
supplement the Swedish services in certain parishes of the Swedish Mission. 
Muhlenberg replied in a carefully prepared statement in which he made a 
realistic appraisal of the process of anglicization as it affected both the Swedes 
and the Germans in America. He concluded that the use of the English 
language was necessary if the Lutheran Church was to survive among the 
descendants of the immigrants. His proposal that the authorities in Sweden 
be informed of the need for English services is especially pointed in the 
light of the Instructions of three years before which required that “pastors 
shall take especial care to preserve the Swedish language.” Muhlenberg’s 
statement is an important document in the early history of the language prob- 
lem in the Lutheran Church in America and it reveals the author’s far- 
sighted policy. Unfortunately it did not prevent many individuals, and even 
whole congregations, from leaving the Lutheran Church and joining the 
Episcopal Church for reasons of language and culture. The translation of 
the document is made from the original manuscript, deposited in the Archives 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, in Mount Airy, Philadelphia. It is 
entitled “Bedencken ob bey der Schwedisch-Evangelisch Lutherischen Gemeine 
auch die Englische Sprache mit Nutzen eingefiihret werden konne.’’—Editors] 
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Honorable Doctor and Provost :* 


When I had the singular honor of attending your ministerial conference 
on August 2 and 3, I was asked by your Honor and the honorable mem- 
bers of the church council for my opinion in regard to an important problem. 
The question was whether it would be possible to propagate the Evangelical 
Lutheran doctrine (a doctrine according to the foundation of the apostles, 
prophets, and our Symbolical Books) solely in the Swedish language, or 
whether the English language ought also to be used*as a help. I begged for 
time in order to consider this important matter, which is also important 
before God, in all its relations and promised then to render my answer. For 
the last 19 years? I have been not merely an observer but also a well-wisher 
of the Swedish Evangelical Church in Pennsylvania and Jersey. By the 
grace of God I shall remain so until I die. Now follow some of the important 
and motivating reasons: 


1. I consider it a mark of an especially gracious providence that our 
kind God has set up the precious light of the Gospel like a banner in this 
immeasurable wilderness. When the Gospel came to this wilderness, some 
130 years ago, from the pure church of the Kingdom of Sweden, the people 
looked up to it and knew that through it they would find their way into 
heaven. 


2. Praise be to the immeasurable grace of our great Mediator who so 
graciously directed and guided His blessed royal Majesty and the honorable 
Archbishop of Sweden that they, with great expense, indescribable trouble, 
and benevolent care have consented to support this mission until today. I 
believe that the Swedish Church and the Swedish colony could be the best 
and most glorious of all in America, if each of the missionaries sent—sent 
as teachers—would have had more concern for the honor of the great Medi- 
ator Jesus Christ and the common Truth than for their own private interests. 
Ii they had done this, they would have responded to the blessed intentions of 
our gracious and exalted benefactors. 


3. I am also assured that our young and coming German Lutheran 
Church has, next to God, a mighty support in the Swedish Church, and that 
the unification of these two churches could come to maturity. No one will 
therefore hold it against me when I wish before God, pray, and beg that 
she might grow a thousand times a thousand (Gen. 24:60). 


4. But if I look at the churches of the Swedish and German nations in 
America, as they were in the past and as they are in their present situation, 
if I consider their inner and outer conditions, the church seems to be like 


1 Charles Magnus von Wrangel, D.D., provost of the Swedish Mission on the Dela- 
ware, 1759-1768, made several attempts to form a German-Swedish Lutheran synod. 
2 Muhlenberg reached America in 1742. 
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the man who fell among murderers (Luke 10:30-37). Priests and Levites, 
adhering merely to an opus operatum, pass by. 

We respect the most adorable majesty in Christ which so graciously 
guided everything. Just now, in the most serious crisis, your right reverend 
Doctor and Provost has been sent to see the interiora of our wounds in the 
right light, to observe our previous mistakes, and, by the grace of God, to 
improve and correct as much as possible. Your Reverence will therefore 
pardon me, and not accuse me of any arrogance, if I put forth my frank 
opinion for your consideration. I make the following observations: 

1. According to my judgment the schools have been neglected in the 
interim. While Swedish colonists still lived close together in certain dis- 
tricts, they had the best opportunity to make their language necessary and 
common, especially in matters related to religion. 

2. When, however, the succeeding generations dispersed, when families, 
mixed by intermarriage with English peoples, were scattered to and fro, 
it became more difficult to do so. However, as the one or the other of the 
missionaries sought comfort in closer friendship and union with the High 
Church,’ and to this end used the English liturgy in their own churches and 
congregations, also serving English congregations on the side and thus intro- 
ducing an agreeable indifferentism, some of the older sensible Swedes sighed. 
The rest, however, the young people especially, who had received instruction 
in English schools, responded with joy to the English service. All this was 
due to the fact that the English language is predominant in all the walks of 
life and in public affairs. 

3. We Germans, as your Reverence knows, are in an almost identical 
situation. At present various small cities and townships can be found 
where the German language still dominates the English. We still have the 
opportunity to hold on to our German schools in our United Congregations 
in order, through them, to propagate our Evangelical Lutheran religion. Yet 
we cannot and should not prevent them from learning the English language, 
because it is necessary and useful to their bodily welfare. In the meantime 
an intermingling takes place through intermarriages. Thus we find it neces- 
sary to teach and propagate our Evangelical Lutheran doctrine in English as 
well as in the German language, and this without taking over the liturgy 
of the High Church. As soon as we introduce an indifferentism, our young 
people would argue and say: If there is no difference in doctrine and liturgy, 
then it is entirely right and proper for us to turn to the High Church, where 
we can hear English spoken naturally, can participate in the full liturgy, and 
can take advantage of all other privileges. In order more definitely to express 
my humble opinion in the proposed question, namely whether we need the 


3 The Church of England, later the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America. 
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English language in addition to our native German and Swedish tongues for 
the propagation of our Evangelical Lutheran religion, I answer Yes. And 
this for the following reasons: 

1. The major and essential intention of all missions is without doubt 
the extension and propagation of our hallowed and saving evangelical doc- 
trine and the other means of grace connected with it. Not only were the 
first colonists saved by it, but all future descendants will be saved and 
sanctified by it. 

But should this most important matter for souls be restricted simply and 
solely to one language, then thousands of souls would fall into error on 
account of difficulty with language, and they would be lost. If, however, 
our Evangelical Lutheran doctrine and the adopted liturgy or Agenda* would 
be presented in both the mother tongue and the predominating language, then 
the remaining old Swedes would have the opportunity to save their souls. 
We would also increase our churches and congregations and would bring into 
our fold their children and children’s children, indeed all relatives and friends 
allied by intermarriage with English, Dutch, French, and German peoples. 

2. Our Swedish brethren in the faith have not remained alone in their 
first settlements. They have intermingled with English people of various 
parties. Their children’s children, large numbers of whom are scattered far 
and wide among the English, have learned only the dominating language and, 
as a consequence, have had to join various dangerous sects. Some even fell 
back into ignorant heathenism. Thus the dilemma remains: either we permit 
those poor souls to be lost on account of their language, or we search for the 
lost hundredth sheep in that language which it understands. The great shep- 
herd who owns all these sheep could very well have had his apostles and 
disciples preach in Hebrew, since this was the oldest and the best language. 
However, He condescended and, according to Acts 2:3-11, had the glorious 
Gospel preached in such a way that even the dispersed children among the 
Parthians, Medes, and Elanites understood the message and came to Christ. 
We Germans would also like to retain our mother tongue in order to propa- 
gate our religion more fittingly. However, many of our young people 
annually marry English people, speak English in their families, and teach 
their children this language. Therefore, we preach in our churches, wherever 
it is necessary, in English as well as German, and so we not only retain our 
members, but also win other men and women with their children. We should 
look at language as we look at a bridge over a river. Whether it is made 
of oak or of “kanuo” is not important, so long as it holds and enables us to 
get across and toward our goal. As long as we guard ourselves against 
indifferentism and hold steadfastly to our saving doctrine, our church of 


4 The Liturgy of 1748. Cf. Documentary History of the Pennsylvania Ministerium 
(Philadelphia: 1898), pp. 13-18. 
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Swedish and German nationality can become great and magnificent through 
the use of the English language in addition to our own—with the aid and 
protection of the Lord. For our ceremonies are not detailed, lengthy, and 
tedious, and our doctrine is salutary and worthy of acceptance among all 
nations whatever their language may be. 

3. I beg your indulgence to listen to a few examples and illustrations: 
Shortly before your Reverence arrived here (a) the large Swedish congre- 
gation of Racoon in Jersey® was split by Moravian emissaries who preached 
in Swedish and English; (b) and how pitiful the remaining scattered sheep 
ei Swedish nationality in Caliconhook,* Kingsess,? Amasland,®* and Tenacum® 
looked, you have yourself noticed. Some of them had transferred their 
membership to the Quakers and had permitted their children to grow up 
without holy baptism, and other families had moved to Chester and united 
with the English High Church. To be certain to keep them in the church 
of their adoption, they were made elders and wardens in spite of their youth. 
More than this, some distinguished politicians were busily engaged in build- 
ing an English High Church among the remaining Swedish colonists in 
Kingsess, etc., and in such a way planned to put an end to our Swedish 
Lutheran Church. This would easily have happened, were we not permitted 
to call back and work among our scattered people in the predominant language 
of the country. 

4. Your Reverence has therefore done well when you utilized the English 
language in this dangerous crisis for God’s and the lost sheep’s sake. It is 
marvelous how, amid so much suffering and struggle, under trial, prayer, and 
meditation, you used both the Swedish and the English language in the teach- 
ing of our saving Evangelical Lutheran doctrine and in the administration 
of the holy sacraments, both publicly and privately, for the instruction, 
reawakening, and enlightenment of many erring sheep and lambs. Far be 
it from me to flatter you after the way of the world, and to praise you with- 
out reason. This much, however, can be said with a good conscience before 
God, and to your encouragement, that the Swedish Church and her congre- 
gations are awaking, blossoming out, and giving hope of a nice harvest, 
if it will be continued as you have begun. On July 26, 29, and 30 I was an 
eyewitness in Kingsess, Caliconhook, Tenacum, and Amasland, and on August 
2 in Wicaco,’® to what the gracious God has done through your faithful 


5 The present Swedesboro, New Jersey. This congregation was later absorbed into 
the Episcopal Church. 
’ 6 Now Darby Creek, in Pennsylvania. 

7 The present Kingsessing, Pennsylvania. The congregation is now Episcopalian. 

8 The present Upper Merion, Pennsylvania. This Lutheran congregation also trans- 
ferred to the Episcopal Church. 
_ 9 The present Tinicum Island in the Delaware River, southwest of Philadelphia. 
10 The district of Southwark, in South Philadelphia. The Swedish church, Gloria 
Dei, is now Episcopal. 
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service toward your Swedish fellow believers and their English relatives. I 
saw to my great amazement how large numbers of Swedes, Englishmen, and 
Germans came together in Kingsess from all sides, and how they received 
the Word of God attentively, eagerly, and joyfully. I also saw how they 
desired that a church and a school might be erected for the propagation of 
our Evangelical Lutheran faith. Old, faithful Swedes assured me that as 
a result of the tireless calling by the honorable provost in the homes of the 
people, and by his condescending instruction in the Swedish and English 
languages, more than twenty adult persons had already been brought to holy 
baptism. They had been entirely ignorant and spiritually dead before. Now, 
after due instruction and reawakening, many received the Holy Sacrament, 
and they are greatly moved, even as others are who have never received it 
or have thought little about it for many a year. They assured me, too, that 
all those Swedes who had entered the English High Church at Chester, now 
returned. Indeed, even distinguished English residents decided to become 
members of the Swedish Lutheran Church, if a church would be built and 
if the services would be conducted by the present missionary pastor of Wicaco 
in both the English and the Swedish language. I can hardly express the pro- 
found joy with which I looked upon these reawakened Swedish families on 
the Island of Tenacum, the old roots of the first church and the remnants 
of the skeleton of the first Christians. And all this on an Island where some 
130 years ago the light of the Gospel had penetrated darkness, an Island 
which had been taken away from the upright Swedes and had fallen into 
darkness for so many years. Through a miraculous providence it recently 
came again to a large extent into the possession of a Swedish family. Two 
daughters of one family had married the two English owners, who were 
Quakers. But instructed by your Honor and prepared for baptism, the two 
were made ready for membership in our Evangelical Church. The well 
attended meeting in the church at Wicaco on August 2 gave no less joy. 
The large assembly in Racoon, New Jersey, was also extremely receptive at 
your last visit, and all were much edified by your English and Swedish presen- 
tations. This was told by two elders, especially by Mr. Lock. 


5. Since this marvelous awakening of the Swedish Church occurred 
materialiter especially through your mighty evangelical doctrine and faith- 
ful service, but formaliter through the conjunction of the English and the 
Swedish languages, it can be even more wonderful in the future. In my 
humble opinion it would be a terrible sin if such an important spiritual 
matter would not soon be brought, with deep devotion, yet distinctly and 
clearly in all its implications, to the feet of his royal Majesty and the honor- 
able Archbishop for gracious consideration and approval. This is important 
inasmuch as this matter concerns the substance of religion and of missions 
and should not be hindered by a mere accident of language. I do not in the 
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least doubt that they will graciously grant and approve this for the following 
reasons : 

1. The Almighty Lord and Saviour, whom this matter concerns pri- 
marily, has all hearts in His keeping and can guide them according to His 
gracious pleasure. 

2. The Christian mission has already been miraculously supported for 
one hundred years with much expense, much Christian care and patience, 
and should therefore be considered as a special treasure which one would 
not like to lose. 

3. Our entire Lutheran Church finds herself at the present facing a 
crisis, is on a “precipice.” She will either fall to laughing heirs because of 
her language and be devoured by strange parties, or she will rise from the 
dust, unfold herself, and encourage others besides her children to enjoy all 
the good beneath her vineplant, i.e. if the English language will not be 
forbidden. 

4. In case it will be graciously approved, it will be an easy matter for 
the future reverend missionaries either to learn some English before they 
come to America or to acquire the essential knowledge here in a few months. 

5. It certainly is not unheard of and uncommon to use another language 
in missions in addition to the mother tongue. The workers in the English, 
Danish, and Indian missions are permitted to use that language with which 
they can readily instruct the people about the way of salvation and incor- 
porate them into the church. 

With this, your Honor, I remain in prayer and supplication, bound in 
love and service to you, 


Providence, in the H: M: Ministerii 
county of Philadelphia. Evangelico-Teutonici Senior 
August 12, 1761. et Praeses. 


AMONG THE NEW BOOKS? 


The Story of the Apocrypha. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1939. ix, 150 pages. $2. 


“Most Americans,” says Dr. Goodspeed, “know the Apocrypha, if they know them 
at all, only as some mysterious books which they used to see in their grandfather’s old 
Family Bible, but which for some unexplained reason’ they.do not find in theirs.” They 
were an integral part of the King James Bible, but few of the many who still prize 
that version above all others seem to miss them. This is due partly to the fact that 
“the Puritans persecuted the Apocrypha,” but also to the fact that the confessional and 
the fundamentalist approaches to the Scriptures have not been congenial to genetic 
study of the relation of the Apocrypha to the New Testament. 

Today, however, there is a growing interest in the historical approach to the Bible, 
a movement to which Dr. Goodspeed has made large contributions as translator and 
writer of Introductions. Having written The Story of the New Testament and The 
Story of the Old Testament, he now completes his task of explaining the message of 
the Bible to the common people by telling The Story of the Apocrypha. These three 
books are designed for Leadership Training classes and should. be in every Sunday 
school library, not only for teachers but for pupils. Last year Dr. Goodspeed published 
The Apocrypha: An American Translation, which now is included in The Complete 
Bible: An American Translation (the Smith-Goodspeed translation, Chicago, 1939). 
This is the first translation of the Apocrypha into English directly from the Greek. 

The Story of the Apocrypha begins by asking and answering the questions, How 
did the Apocrypha get into the Bible and, How did they get out of it? Then, in brief 
chapters, in chronological order, the contents of each book are summarized, and the 
questions of authorship, date, place, purpose, original language, religious value, and 
influence upon the New Testament are considered. This influence is discussed in more 
detail in a chapter entitled, “The Apocrypha in the New Testament,” which shows their 
importance for an understanding of the social, political, and religious conditions and 
conceptions of the Jews in the days of Jesus and of the writers of the New Testament. 
The concluding chapter, “The Apocrypha in the Christian Church,” shows the influence 
of the Apocrypha upon the Church Fathers and upon the literature and art of the 
church from the days of the catacombs to the present. Each chapter is provided with 
a list of suggestions for study, and there is a chronological survey, a bibliography, and 
an index. Only those who themselves have wrestled with the numberless textual, literary- 
critical, and historical problems presented by the Apocrypha can appreciate the labor 
and skill of selection and condensation that have gone into the making of this fascinating 
book. Very little that is of importance for the general reader has been omitted. One 
may, however, make the following observations by way of supplementing what is said 
concerning the purpose of I Esdras and the Additions to the book of Esther. 

It is said rightly that the writer of I Esdras wished to make the history and culture 
of the Jews known to the Greek world (p. 37). But the Jews themselves needed con- 
stantly to be reminded of the greatness of their heritage. Although the story of 
Zerubbabel and his fellow-guardsmen in chs. 3:1-5:6 is Greek in tone, it would not 


1 Books reviewed or noticed in these pages may be secured through the United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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have been without appeal to Jews also. Like the story of Daniel and his friends (Dan. 
1-2), it was meant to show the superiority of the Jewish wise men over their Gentile 
competitors. Moreover, the writer of I Esdras had to answer this very difficult ques- 
tion: Why, if the Jews were God’s Chosen People, were they in bondage to the heathen? 
And still another purpose was to record the decrees which were supposed to be “in the 
royal archives” as precedents for tolerance in times of persecution. It may be, too, that 
the building of a temple in Egypt by Onias IV, son of the Jewish high priest Onias III, 
had contributed to the special interest of I Esdras in the care with which the temple 
in Jerusalem had been restored, and in the minutiae of its services. 

There were other motives for making the Additions to the book of Esther besides 
the fact that the original did not mention the name of God. Was it right for a Jew 
to hold high office in the government of his pagan overlords, and, if he did so, could 
he keep loyal to his God? Esther’s example was intended to show that this was pos- 
sible, and yet she was made to say that she abhorred her crown “like a filthy rag.” That 
was to remind the rank and file not to envy their seemingly more fortunate brethren, 
seeing that the latter had no real joy in their life. And when “Mordecai” told the Lord 
that it was not because of insolence or pride that he had refused to bow down before 
Haman, “but so as not to set the glory of men above the glory of God,” he was 
defending the Jews against the charge of being arrogant trouble-makers. The counter 
charge was that the fault lay in the pride, ambition and jealousy of corrupt and design- 
ing officials like Haman. Admittedly it had sometimes happened that kings who were 
themselves well disposed towards the Jews had been imposed upon by their scheming 
ministers; but as soon as they had learned the truth they had issued edicts of tolera- 
tion! To these edicts, some actual, others alleged, the Jews appealed as precedents. 
That was why the “Artaxerxes” letters were added to the book of Esther, and that 
also was the purpose of the inclusion of the letters, decrees, and proclamations of the 
Romans, the Spartans, and the Syrian kings in I Maccabees. It was not only “to en- 
hance the importance of the Maccabean enterprise in the eyes of the reader,” but to 
show that the religious rights of the Jews were of long standing and had been recognized 
by the Romans from the very beginning. It is possible to place too much emphasis 
upon the absence of the name of God from the original book of Esther. The writer 
of I Maccabees does not mention it either, and if “this is perhaps only a mark of his 
extreme reverence for the divine name” (p. 79), may not the same be said for Esther? 
Unless we assume that the feast of Purim had no religious significance in the middle of 
the second century B. C., we ought to say that both the writer of Esther and the pious 
Jew who made the additions to it would have been amazed to be told that the book was 
lacking in religious content, rather than that the latter was “horrified at its failure to 
see the hand of God in the deliverance it described” (p. 57). This, of course, does not 
deny that one of his motives was to make more explicit reference to God, for the name 
of God occurs 39 times in the 109 verses of the Additions. 

A third observation concerns the character of Jeshua the son of Sirach. It is truly 
said that “he was a man of great breadth and insight, for he perceived the religious 
character of man’s daily work, and said of the farmer, the jeweler, the smith, and the 
potter that they support the fabric of the world, and their prayer is in the practice of 
their trade” (p. 20). As compared with the attitude of the scribes in the ancient 
Egyptian wisdom literature towards the laboring man, this represents a great advance. 
Neyertheless Sirach is not altogether free from condescension, for he also asks, “How 
can the man who holds the plow become wise?” Wisdom he reserves for the scribe 
who has leisure, and it is the man who has little business to do who can become wise 
-(Sir. 38 :24-25). 

A theological student once asked his teacher of homiletics whether it was ever per- 
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missible to preach on a text from the Apocrypha. The reply was that since there is 
nothing of religious value in the Apocrypha that is not stated more clearly in the 
canonical books, why should one take a text from the Apocrypha? Whatever may be 
said of the homiletics of that answer, its appreciation of the Apocrypha was little higher 
than that of an examiner of candidates for ordination who in looking over a bibliography 
which listed the Apocrypha demanded to know what good it would do a preacher to 
read them! It would seem that some of the successors of the Puritans have been doing 
worse than persecuting the Apocrypha. 


It is well to remind ourselves once more of the value. which Luther placed upon 
the Apocrypha. His Prefaces (1529-30) show that while he did not consider them on 
the same level as the canonical books, there were only two of them for which he had 
little use. These were “Third” and “Fourth” Esdras. The latter he threw into the Elbe, 
probably because he did not have the key to the order and dates of its visions; and 
yet one wonders why he did not seize upon its admission of the extreme difficulty of 
obedience to the Law of Moses as a way of salvation: he could have found much in it 
that was akin to the experience of St. Paul. Judith he interpreted as a tragic drama 
showing what happens to the tyrant who attacks God’s people—“a fine, good, holy, 
useful book for us Christians to read.” Tobit he viewed as a comedy showing married 
people how to be patient and bear all manner of suffering gladly in fear of God and 
with steadfast faith in view of the hope of the future. “Is it history?” he asked. “Then 
it is a fine, holy history. Is it fiction? Then it is a truly beautiful, wholesome and 
profitable fiction, the performance of a gifted poet.” 


Luther recommended the Wisdom of Solomon to the fiithrers of his day, that they 
might see what punishment was in store for them. Its Wisdom was “not the lofty, clever 
thoughts of a heathen teacher and human reason, but the holy, divine Word,” and the 
spirit of Wisdom described therein was “nothing else than the faith or understanding 
of the selfsame Word which the Holy Spirit gives.” For him the Wisdom of Solomon 
was a correct explanation and illustration of the first commandment, to be read so that 
one might “learn to fear and trust God.” In Sirach he found honey gathered from many 
flowers of wisdom—profitable to the common man for instruction in conduct toward 
“God, God’s Word, priests, parents, wife, children, one’s body, property, neighbors, 
friends, enemies, government authorities, and everybody.” On the other hand, he found 
Baruch “very insignificant” and allowed it to stand only because of its vigorous polemic 
against idolatry and its championship of the Law. 


First Maccabees, said Luther, was worthy to have been included in the Canon of 
Holy Scripture because it is a very necessary and useful book to help us to understand 
Daniel, chapter eleven, and because it describes Antiochus Epiphanes, who preceded the 
first coming of Christ, and who he believed was the prototype of the Antichrist who 
was to precede Christ’s second coming. And just as the faithful Jews in the days of 
the Maccabees had been rescued from their heathen oppressors and their apostate 
brethren, so would the faithful Christians of Luther’s day be delivered, not only from 
the enemy from without, but from those who called themselves Christians but were 
betraying him and his cause. Of II Maccabees, however, he said: “I am so hostile to 
this book and to Esther that I wish they were not in existence, for they Judaize too 
much and contain too much heathen viciousness.” He saw in the fanatical suicide of 
Razis (ch. 14) a very bad example. And so, by contrast with I Maccabees, which he 
said might justifiably have been included in the Canon of Holy Scripture, II Maccabees 
had been justifiably excluded from it. Nevertheless he retained the book among the 


Apocrypha because it contained the story of the martyred widow and her seven martyred 
sons. 


——— — 
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Because the Greek additions to the books of Daniel and Esther did not stand in 
the Hebrew text, Luther did not wish to include them there; but, fearing lest they be 
lost, he gathered these “cornflowers” together and transplanted them into “small garden- 
beds.” He found much good in them, especially the Benedicite. All this would seem to 
show that Luther was more enthusiastic about the religious value of most of the 
Apocrypha than those who have continued the “persecution” of them which was started 
by the Puritans. 

R. T. StamM 


The Complete Bible (With the Apocrypha). Translated by J. M. Powis Smith and 
Edgar J. Goodspeed. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939. 1295 pages. $3. 


The Smith-Goodspeed translation of the Bible, first published in 1931, is now 
familiar to all students of the Bible. This volume is unique because it adds to the 
foregoing popular American translation the fourteen books of the Apocrypha. Here 
for the first time has been made a translation of the Old Testament Apocrypha directly 
into English from the Greek (except for the Latin II Esdras, of which no Greek 
manuscript is available). 

The more this reviewer studies this literature of the Hebrews belonging to that 
period often described as lying between the Testaments, the more he believes that 
Protestantism has erred and lost by its attitude of indifference to the Apocrypha. 
Historically there is good reason to value these books highly for they were a part of 
the Bible from the time of the Septuagint until the age of the King James Version. 
Even the earliest edition of the Authorized Version contained the Apocrypha. Then 
it was discussed during the Puritan Era, banned by the Westminster Confession, and 
finally, in 1827, excluded from the Bible by vote of the British Bible Society. 

Today there are three general attitudes toward the Apocrypha: that of the Roman 
Church placing these fourteen books on a parity with the sixty-six canonical books; 
that of ultra-Protestantism regarding them as worthless; and that of the Lutherans, 
not placing them on the same level with the canonical books, but including them as 
of great historical and spiritual value. This third view recognizes the moral and 
spiritual values of these books and the influence they had in shaping the thought and 
language of the New Testament writers. 

Professor Goodspeed’s work should go far to encourage Christians to read the 
Apocrypha and in so doing will make a large contribution to our knowledge of a 
neglected but important period of Jewish history, and will greatly enhance our apprecia- 
tion of the New Testament. 

W. C. WALTEMYER 


The Gospels: Their Origin and Growth. By Donald Wayne Riddle. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1939. ix, 305 pages. $3.00. 


Christianity was not inserted into this world from without, but emerged from the 
stream of history, and the four Gospels, says Dr. Riddle, are the four main branches of 
a stream. Each branch had many sources in the “experiences” of individuals and of 
the “cults of Jesus” as they lived, not only in Palestine but in the Hellenistic Gentile 
world. These experiences began with the “apparitions” of Jesus to certain of His 
followers after His death, assuring them that He was alive and had wrought salvation 
for them. At first the Christian preaching consisted of the Resurrection and the 
Passion stories, and it was only later that the Christians, driven by practical necessity, 


developed an interest in the details of Jesus’ earlier life and in His teachings. As 


Christianity moved out into Gentile circles, which it did almost immediately, Jesus 
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was interpreted, not as the Jewish Messiah, but as the cult-lord, after the manner of 
the Mystery Religions, under the influence of which Christianity became a sacramental 
religion. As the Christian “cults” grew in numbers, the requirements of daily living 
“produced” ethical teachings as a norm of conduct, the need for which had not been 
felt by the earlier Pauline-ecstatic type of Christian. Paul himself had not been 
interested in the details of Jesus’ earthly life, nor in His teachings, which he quoted 
only seldom. Thus the changing needs of the growing Christian “cults” determined 
which of the things said and done by Jesus were selected and preserved, first orally 
in Aramaic, and later in written form in Greek. But practical necessity did more than 
that: it was crealive of sayings and-deeds, which were then attributed to Jesus in 
order to secure His authority for them. The first Jewish Christians in Palestine 
continued to live as Jews, with certain beliefs about Jesus “superadded,” and so, too, 
the Gentile converts brought to their conceptions of Jesus elements from their own 
previous religious experiences. While still in the oral stage these “paradigms,” “legends,” 
“tales,” and “exhortations” were translated into Greek. Then they were gathered 
into “cycles” in accordance with the teaching, preaching, and liturgical needs of “the 
cults of Jesus.” In written form these “aggregations” of material were available to 
the writers of our present Gospels. So prolific had the “cults” been in the produc- 
tion of these materials that the Gospel writers could use only a fraction of them, 
selecting, arranging, and interpreting them in accordance with their own specific 
purposes and motives, which in turn grew out of the needs of the “sectors” of 
Christianity for which they were writing. After the Gospels had been written, many 
Christians still preferred the oral traditions, but in the nature of the case, as time 
went on, this ceased. The four Gospels came to be recognized as one fourfold Gospel, 
with the consequence that the written sources which had been used by their authors 
were allowed to be lost; and, although writings such as the Gospel to the Hebrews, 
the Gospel of the Egyptians, and the Protevangelium of James continued to be produced, 
they appealed only to minor, and often heretical, groups and so failed to secure general 
recognition. While time has vindicated the church’s selection, it is unfortunate for 
our knowledge of early Christianity that the bulk of all the others has been lost; and 
each new discovery, fragment though it be, is eagerly awaited by scholars. 

Dr. Riddle’s approach combines the methods of form-history and social-history. 
His book is valuable to the student because it thoroughly plows up the soil of older 
points of view and long-accepted conclusions and forces a re-examination of them to 
determine whether they are still valid and adequate. He complains that hitherto the 
study of the Gospels has been so much occupied with their literary phenomena that 
it has neglected to study the effect of social processes on their origin. He endeavors 
to correct this by placing each Gospel into its sociological as well as literary setting. 
So he stresses the motives which led to the writing of the Gospels. 

The Gospel of Mark, he says, was a product of the Roman Church, growing out 
of the crises of the Neronian attack on the Christians and the Jewish war of 66-70 
A. D. It presents Jesus as a divine hero who is to be imitated, and is much more 
interested in what He did than in what He taught: which is what one would expect 
in an appeal to Romans, whose attitude toward religion is expressed in the words of 
Marcus Aurelius: “Imitation is the most acceptable part of worship; the gods had 
much rather mankind should resemble them than flatter them.” Mark’s Gospel is 
“a primitive martyrology” intended to secure imitation of Jesus; its form is dramatic, 
reminding us of a Greek tragedy with its rising and failing action; its recognition 
scene (the Transfiguration), and the final spirited triumph of its hero. 

In studying Matthew, Dr. Riddle insists that we begin by dismissing the notion 
that it was written to appeal to the Jews, for “it is anything but Jewish in its whole 
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trend and purpose.’ There are Jewish elements in it, and it does have a fundamental 
sympathy with legalism, but “it sets forth a way of life which is in implacable conflict 
with Judaism.” The church in Antioch which produced it was by that time a strong 
institution in its own right in conflict with rival cults, not only Judaism but the 
Gentile religions. For its consolidation it needed an “articulation” of codes and 
patterns for daily living. So Matthew gives more teaching and demands more of his 
reader’s mind than Mark. By the time he wrote, Christianity was looking forward to 
a longer future in this world than the older eschatology had allowed. The book may 
be a little earlier or a little later than Luke-Acts, which falls within the last years 
of the reign of Domitian. 

When approaching the Gospel of Luke, Dr. Riddle reminds us that our first task 
is to repair the damage that has been done by separating Acts from it and thrusting 
the Gospel of John between the two volumes of what was originally conceived, planned, 
and executed as one work. It is the first story of Christianity’s rise and expansion, 
and is historiography in the Greek tradition, artistic, interesting, entertaining, edifying. 
Its purpose was apologetic, to show that Christianity was what God had intended 
Judaism to be, and that since it was the true Judaism, it was entitled to the legal 
status in the Empire which the Romans had accorded to the Jewish religion. Theophilus 
was not a Christian adherent but a Roman official to whom Christianity had been 
misrepresented, and Luke’s purpose was to prove Christianity innocent in relation td 
the state. He knew much about Judaism, but he had “no sympathy with it.’ His 
Gospel was for all peoples. 

With respect to the Gospel of John, we are cautioned against being led by harmonistic 
motives to assume that it was written by a very old man, and against differentiating 
too sharply between it and the Synoptics. All the Gospels show Hellenistic influence, 
and time is only one of the factors accounting for the differences between them. One 
must take account of “any given trend within a group.” “The difference between Mark 
and Luke-Acts is much greater than the difference between Mark and John.” It is 
more likely that the Gospel of John was intended to supplant rather than to supple- 
ment the others, for its author was dissatished with them. He “proposed to lift the 
great things of truth out of the immediate and contemporary and place them in rela- 
tionship to the ultimate.” The Jesus of the Synoptics was “too mundane” for him. 
He wrote for a group which was influenced by Docetism and Gnosticism, both of which 
were older than Christianity. He thought of Christianity in terms of “the New Com- 
munity,” and his Gospel was “mystical.” It was also “anachronistic,” that is, it 
read elements back into the days of Jesus which were actually the product of the 
developing Christian movement subsequent to Jesus. The writer transformed apocalyptic 
and aimed at “ultimate meaning, realizing ultimate meaning in terms that are beyond 
history.” 

Such are the conclusions of this stimulating and valuable book. One may infer 
from the notes that it was written for beginners and non-specialists. Since many such 
readers may not have access to the older Introductions to the Gospels, or time to read 
them, one could wish that certain important questions which are either omitted or 
‘touched upon briefly and incidentally had been discussed. (This could have been done 
without increasing the size of the volume if the repetitions, particularly in the first 
part, had been omitted.) Readers, especially those with conservative prepossessions, 
will ask what about the traditional view which ascribed the origin of the Gospels to 
-individuals—Matthew the tax-collector, Mark the companion of Paul and interpreter 
‘of Peter, Luke the physician, and John the son of Zebedee, the beloved disciple. An- 
‘other problem which the reader wishes had been treated more fully is that of 
“simplifying and clarifying the confusing and overlapping terminology employed by 
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writers on form-history. It is not very enlightening to the beginner or the non- 
specialist to be told that “paradigms” and “legends” are “stories,” that a paradigm 
is an “apothegm,” and that an apothegm is a “pronouncement story.” It is time to 
make Formgeschichte speak plain English. 

Today, when so many religious people are still impaling themselves on the specious 
dilemma, either the social or the individual approach to the Gospels, it is more than 
ever essential to guard against fractional thinking. To this end the following sugges- 
tions which have grown out of the reading of this book are offered. While it is 
correct to say that many streams flowed into the Gospels;.we must ask not only to 
what extent the individual Christians who stood at the source of these streams created 
Christ each in his own image, that is, in accordance with his own previous religious 
conceptions and “experiences,” but also to what extent each was himself influenced and 
changed by the historical Jesus and by what he knew of Him. Prof. F. C. Porter, 
in his book, The Mind of Christ in Paul, has shown that the current generalization 
that Paul was an ecstatic who was not much interested in the pre-crucifixion career 
and teaching of Jesus may be too facile a solution of the problem presented by the 
fact that Paul so seldom quoted from Jesus. This may be due more to the fact that 
Paul repudiated the legal casuistry which would have made of Jesus another Moses; 
and we are still left with the psychological inquiry concerning the stuff of which Paul’s 
visions were made: to what extent were Paul’s ecstatic visions dependent on, and 
guided and controlled by, what he knew of the words and deeds of Jesus? The fact 
that Christianity, unlike its competitors the Mystery Religions, combined ethical teach- 
ings with the story of its cult hero and Lord is not without significance for the 
answers to such questions. And when, in order to give proper emphasis to the fact 
that our Gospels contain a variety of religious conceptions and interpretations which 
ought not to be cramped into one mold, one speaks of “the cults of Jesus” instead of 
saying “the church,” this should not obscure the fact that there was an element that 
was common to all these cults or churches of Jesus—that which Paul called “the 
mind of Christ.” That mind was something more than the sum of the “experiences” 
and conceptions of those to whom we owe our Gospels: it was not only immanent in 
the minds of the Christians but also objective and transcendent. And it was this 
common possession of “the mind of Christ” that caused these local “cults of Jesus” 
to interest themselves in each other. It was one of the decisive factors in the victory 
of Christianity over its rivals, which did not possess such a strong bond of unity. 
In other words, the church, “the New Community,” was there from the start, al- 
though of course not organized as it had become by the time when the Gospels were 
written. It is this fact that is in danger of being obscured when it is said that the 
Johannine conception of the church is “anachronistic.” So, too, it is not the whole 
truth to say that the Johannine discourse on the “Bread of Life” is anachronistic; 
for, while we must recognize the consequences of the impact of the materialistic 
mysticism of the Hellenistic world upon the developing Christian conception of the 
sacraments, one must not forget that the quasi-physical was only one aspect of Paul’s 
mysticism, which actually emphasized the personal—‘the mind of Christ”’—and was 
kept under the control of the ethical (I Cor. 13). In this personal sense Jesus was 
“bread” to His followers from the very beginning. The method which employs the 
differences between the Palestinian Judaism of Jesus’ day and the Hellenistic environ- 
ment of those who produced the Gospels as criteria for classifying and dating the 
various types of material which they contain is sound; but it must always reckon 
with possible exceptions of individuals in either culture. Whatever anachronisms one 
may find in the Gospel of John—and scholars differ on their extent—we need to: keep 
in view also its spiritual continuity with Jesus. Its writer does aim at “ultimate 
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meaning,” but he sees that meaning im history, and not “in terms that are beyond 
history.” One of his purposes was to combat the Docetists who had made Jesus so 
celestial as to be no longer human. 

R. T. Stamm 


The Message of the Book of Revelation. By Cady H. Allen. Nashville: Cokesbury 
Press, 1939. 180 pages. $1.50. 


_ Missionaries in foreign lands often present to Christians in the homeland not only 
rich and rewarding insights into the triumphs of the church in darker areas of the 
earth, but also fresh interpretations of Holy Scripture wrought out in varied ex- 
periences amidst hostile forces and from a wider perspective. 


The author of this little volume, for many years a Presbyterian missionary in 
Iran, has set down for English readers—the work is also to appear in Persian for the 
use of the Iranian Church—a fresh, scholarly analysis of the most puzzling book of the 
Bible, in which he finds vivid reassurances of victory for the followers of the Cross in 
our day through a careful study and application of the visions which John saw in the 
dark days of the Domitian persecution. 


Avoiding the more fanciful and ingenious methods of interpretation so commonly 
employed in approaching the study of the Apocalypse, he seeks a sane solution of the 
problem of unfolding its secrets, which are couched in the symbolism of apocalyptic. 
His interest is not in reiterating dogmatic assumptions about such mysteries as the 
millenium, but in ascertaining the grounds of confidence and hope for the triumph of 
the church over the diabolical forces of evil operative in the world. For him “it is 
far more important to catch this spirit of courageous trust in God and unfailing assur- 
ance in the outworking of his purposes than it is to uncover all the secrets which it 
holds.” 


_ After presenting an outline of the contents of Revelation, which he divides into 
two parts, including in the first division following the Prologue three sections and in 
the second part seven sections and the Epilogue, the interpreter introduces a discussion 
of the characteristics of apocalyptic literature, to which general class the book belongs 
and for which special principles of interpretation are required. He develops his treat- 
ment in five chapters, topically rather than as an orderly commentary on the successive 
sections of the book. In the first chapter he analyzes the economic, social, moral, and 
political status of Rome in the first century A. D. In the second he makes a similar 
analysis of the religious situation in both the Roman Empire and the church, particularly 
the seven churches of Asia, to which John had addressed messages. On the basis of 
the principles set forth in the contemporary situation, to which he understands John 
as referring, he discusses the Christian assurance of victory, its content and ground, 
applying those principles to conditions in a world frightened by dictators and saturated 
with secularism. Although he carefully refrains from describing the dictators, he 
mentions the menace of nationalism in no uncertain terms. 

The graphic manner in which he compares conditions of the first and twentieth 
centuries, the colorful touches which he introduces from life in the Orient, and the 
contagious confidence as to the triumph of the church which he exhibits makes the 
bock a positive and constructive study. The appendix includes a brief bibliography, 
a list of the quotations adduced, and a rather full index. 


Conceived in a study class on the mission field, this book will prove to be an 
excellent text for study groups in the churches. 


E, E.-Fiack 
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Theologisches Woerterbuch zum Neuen Testament. Herausgegeben von Gerhard Kittel. 
Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer. Volume IV, parts 7-9, pages 385-576. Subscription 
price for each part, RM 2.90. 


Parts seven, eight, and nine of the fourth volume of Kittel’s Theologisches Woerter- 
buch contain all together nineteen articles on words or groups of words that begin 
with the letter M. All these articles are valuable contributions to the exegetical and 
theological literature of our day. Several of them are monographs of considerable 
length on important subjects that concern not only the theologian, but every student 
of the New Testament. This is especially true of the article by Professor Rengstorf 
on the group of words that express the idea of discipleship (manthano, mathetes, etc.), 
pages 392-466, and even more so of the article by Professor Strathmann on the Greek 
word martys and its many derivatives, pages 477-520. 

H. OFFERMANN 


Three Centuries of Advance, A. D. 1500-1800. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1939. 503 pages, with five maps. $3.50. 


Volumes I and II of this series of histories on The Expansion of Christianity have 
already been reviewed for the QuarTERLY. What was there said about the series in 
general need not be repeated here. In Volume III the same general method is followed. 
What is distinctive is to be found in the historical occurrences of the period covered. 

The author designates it as a Period of Advance, as over against the Period of 
Uncertainty of the preceding one thousand years. When one considers the very small 
amount of work that can be credited to Protestant missions during this period, he 
is inclined to question whether new beginnings would not be a more appropriate title 
than advance. But then this inclination must be corrected when one recalls the fact 
that not since early apostolic times has there been any greater advance made -in the 
expansion of. the Roman Catholic type of Christianity. Losses in this communion in 
Europe, due to the Reformation, were made up numerically in large part by additions 
in what is now Latin America, the Philippine Islands, besides the Jesuit missions in 
North America, as also in India, China, and Japan. One need not approve the type 
of Christianity that was thus spread, nor even all the methods whereby it was propa- 
gated, to acknowledge that this period marked one of the greatest advances. of 
Christianity in its history. Nor ought one to allow his prejudices to blind him to 
the fact that the Roman missionaries themselves were men of devotion and fidelity 
even unto death. The materials that had hitherto to be gathered from brochures, 
biographies, and separate histories are here brought together in one large volume. 
To gather and compress information from so many sources and document the same as 
fully as does the author in this volume must have required no end of labor. Nor 
could it have been done without the facilities of a library such as Yale has, for which 
it is indebted in large part to Harlan P. Beach, to whom this and the preceding 
volumes have been inscribed. Not the least valuable part of the work is that it gives 
the reader a sketch of Catholic missions as has been indicated above, information 
which it has been very difficult to secure hitherto. 

In accordance with the editorial instructions to reviewers of books for the 
QuarTERLY that they are to remember that they are dealing chiefly with Lutheran 
readers, special attention may be called to the references the history contains to Lu- 
theran missions. Let it be admitted that these were very few. Very often, however, 
historians omit references even to these few. This is not the case with Dr. Latourette. 
The wrong view of Luther regarding the universality of the command to preach to 
the Gentiles.is referred to on the authority of Warneck, but the more significant fact 
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that the Lutheran faculty of Wittenberg concurred with him in a formal decision on 
the subject is omitted. Baron von’ der Welz’s abortive attempt to stir up the church 
and to start a mission in Surinam is chronicled. Campanius’ work among the Indians 
in New Sweden is mentioned. But these are quite casual. The one bright chapter of 
Lutheran missionary history, that of the Danish Halle Mission at Tranquebar is 
given its proper setting. In so condensed an account, much had necessarily to be 
omitted. It seems, however, that the statement that Schultze translated the Bible into 
Telugu gives a wrong impression, for it must have been only portions of it that he 
thus translated. No reference is made to Schwartz’s beginning the work in Tinnevelly, 
which, because of the later success of that mission, would seem to have been the most 
important because the most fruitful of his labors. These only show, however, how 
vast a field this history seeks to cover and that while it gives an introduction to the 
subject, the details must still be filled in from other sources. To guide the student not 
only regarding Lutheran missions, but also all others, a bibliography extending over 
twenty-eight closely printed pages is included. No student of missions can afford to 
be without this, as well as the other volumes in this series. The volumes that are to 
follow will be awaited with interest. 
JouN ABERLY 


The History of History. Volume I. Revised edition of An Iniroduction to the History 
of History. By James T. Shotwell. New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. 
xii, 407 pages. $3.75. 


This volume (the second will appear later), produced by a notable American 
historian and scholar, casts into high relief against a background of contributory forces 
those eight or ten personalities who, from the earliest Egyptian chroniclers to Augustine 
of Hippo, struggled with the methods and tools available to them to preserve and 
transmit ever more truthful records of the memory of man. The book has five parts— 
Introduction, Jewish History, Greek History, Roman History, Christianity and History 
—a bibliography, and an index. : ; 

The reader should keep clearly in mind that this study is an historian’s appraisal 
‘of other historians and their works. For the one who is willing to interpret events 
in terms of the totality of human efforts it will most likely be stimulating, absorb- 
ingly interesting, and useful. In brief, it accepts “two main factors, material and 
psychical, not concerning itself about the ultimate reality of either.” 

Since the prehistoric period concerned itself mainly with myth and legend it lay 
outside the “boundary of genuine history.” The two major bases for history are 
writing and mathematics—the one to preserve happenings, the other to measure time. 
Incidentally, one should call attention to the graphic manner in which Professor Shot- 
well tells the story of writing as influenced by materials (stones, papyrus, and parch- 
ment) and forms, and, also, that of creating and inventing the calendar. 

It is the author’s purpose to show that the historian is as dependent upon correct 
methods and tools as is the craftsman upon his skills and kit of tools. For example, 
the Egyptians and Babylonians, he states, developed curiosity and preserved texts of 
varied kinds, yet never actually produced history because they shunned science and 
subordinated their critical sense to their religious. 

‘In his treatment of the literature of Jewish history the author applies the canons 
of textual criticism and accepts it as “the social expression of a people moving up from 
barbarism to civilization”’ The section contains an illuminating discussion of the 
generally recognized sources of the Old Testament and their evolutionary interrela- 
tionships. Holding to the notion that the Jews had two productive periods of value 
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to the historian, Professor Shotwell believes that after that of the Maccabees “history 
suffered that faith might live.” History was frequently distorted to teach morals. With 
the formation of the Canon of the Old Testament criticism of the literature of religious 
life was made well nigh impossible for centuries until mind and tools were again 
brought together to that end. 

According to the writer, history proper had its beginning in the Ionian cities on 
the west coast of Asia Minor where “critical thought dawned for the western world” 
and where people with a knowledge of the outside world were able to acquire an 
“external point of view from which to judge of their own traditions.” If among the 
Greeks history first escaped the restrictions of religion and metaphysics, it nevertheless 
ultimately stumbled into the pitfalls of rhetoric. All in all, however, there was a 
tendency to think more highly of a body of facts than hitherto. Polybius gave the 
“first and noblest statement of scientific ideals for the historian until the days of Ranke.” 

What particularly characterized the Roman historians, he maintains, was their 
interest in such truths and materials as might be applicable to daily affairs, without 
at the same time recognizing the importance of the commonplace and obscure. And 
when social forces in the expanding empire dwarfed the individual, he observes that there 
was a marked growth of interest in biography, as Plutarch and Suetonius bear witness. 

With the birth of Christianity, the writer contends, history once again was put to 
the service of faith. The Jewish past became an object of great interest and a new 
chronology based on Jewish traditions was hammered into shape. Against the argu- 
ments of the non-Christians Origen did yeoman-service with the allegorical method of 
thinking. With Augustine’s “City of God” the early Christian period comes to a close. 

Taking into consideration the variety of viewpoints with which this volume may be 
approached it would seem to the reviewer that any one who is curious to know how 
history was written and handled will appreciate this splendid accomplishment of 
Professor Shotwell and will look forward to the second volume. 

H. R. GREENHOLT 


Martin Luther, the Story of His Life. By Elsie Singmaster. Philadelphia: United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1939. 138 pages. $1. 


In response to the real need for a brief, readable Life of Martin Luther, this 
biography was prepared by the well-known writer, Elsie Singmaster, for the four 
hundredth anniversary of the Reformation. It does not presume to rest on original 
research; the author has simply taken more learned biographical studies (she mentions 
those of Henry E. Jacobs, Preserved Smith, and Heinrich Boehmer) and, on the basis 
of these, retells the story of the heroic Reformer’s career. She has succeeded in 
presenting a restrained and yet vivid portrait of Luther which is faithful to the facts 
without being meticulous in details. This little book, now in its second printing, will 
be welcomed by lay readers both young and old. 

T. G. TApPERT 


The Art of Counseling. By Rollo May. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1939. 247 
pages. $2. 


In the face of the fact that Jesus dealt with individuals quite as much as with 
groups, it is somewhat strange that the Christian church for centuries has trained its 
leaders in the arts of preaching and teaching, but is only naw discovering that counsel- 
ing is an art. Most readers of the QuaARTERLY have doubtless taken courses in the 
former; extremely few presumably have given corresponding study to the latter. 
Fortunately a change is taking place. We no longer have a fool’s confidence in the 
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efficacy of lectures and sermons. We know that all too often these leave the hearer 
just as he was before, with no new insight, no newly opened way to achievement, and 
no added power. Many need some form of personal re-education before they can be 
further educated, or they need help in achieving goals long since set up rather than to 
be given additional goals to pursue, with increasing sense of frustration. Counseling, 
as a process of dealing helpfully with the individual and his problems, is rapidly coming 
to take its place alongside those arts that use the group approach. Rollo May’s book 
is a worthy addition to the literature of this new field. 

One of the merits of the book for the preacher and pastor is its rather happy 
combination of “philosophy” and “method.” The major emphasis is on the latter and 
many practical suggestions and illustrations are offered; yet running through it, like 
an undercurrent that gives direction and power, there is a true respect for personality 
and for those personal and social values associated with religion at its best. The 
author understands and uses so-called mechanisms of the mind, but his counselees 
are real people. 

It is clear from the author’s analysis and description of the counseling process 
that counseling is not a new bag of easy tricks. Rather, it involves (1) an unusually 
profound understanding both of one’s self and of the counselee, (2) a skillful, feeling- 
ful, and yet objective use of the counselor’s relationship to the counselee or client, 
(3) complete freedom from “judging,” and (4) an unusual capacity to live and let 
live—to help the client trace the source of his difficulties and discover a better way 
without weakening his freedom or taking over any of his responsibilities. The spirit 
of the book is well expressed in the author’s statement of purpose, with which he 
illustrated the value of laying all the constructive alternatives before the counselee. 


Bey Lb sis ‘the purpose of a book like this . . . to throw out numerous suggestions in 
somewhat organized form on the subject of "counseling, not with the hope—heaven 
forbid!—that anyone use the book like a mathematics table, but- rather with -the 
expectation that the: suggestions will combine creatively with the tendencies: ‘already 
in the reader’s mind and thus give birth to an pee oinise of SOamselint that -will 
be. uniquely the brainchild. of the reader... . . . ..- ..--s Ree ea aes 


Pedy Fineraber 3 are ihe chapters on confession and interpretation and. on 
the transforming of .personality. The cathartic value of-confession, the- importance 
of being unshockable, the uselessness of advice, as usually given, and the creative func- 
tion of true understanding are discussed in a way that open up to the reader new 
vistas of usefulness and give him an understanding which is apt to be helpful in his 
preaching and teaching as well as in his interviews with his parishioners. - Later 
chapters on morals and counseling and on religion and mental health will help him to 
distinguish between the neurotic and wholesome ‘in religion and between false and 
true morality. Some points may be a little “hard to take” but if some suggestions 
prove disturbing the reader will do well to reconsider them as they probably point to 
truths heretofore overlooked. Many readers upon reading the chapter on the per- 
sonality of the counselor may feel that they are being exposed to a spiritual X-ray, 
but if it helps them, as the author intends it should, to develop the “courage of im- 
perfection” and to “enjoy the process of living” as well as the goals, it will have done 
all a book can hope to achieve. 

in one chapter there is some discussion of telepathy, the validity of Sich. may be 
open to question. Some readers may not find themselves in entire agreement with. the 
psychological interpretation of certain religious goals and theological ideas. In the 
main, however, these. interpretations are suggestive and helpful, The reviewer feels 
that the positive contributions of the. book decidedly outweigh the few. negative 
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criticisms which may be made. The preacher who reads the book thoughtfully and 
evaluates his own techniques is apt to acquire and reveal greater understanding, both 
in his sermons and in his counseling. 

LutHer E. WoopwaArp 


Highland Shepherds. By Arthur Wentworth Hewitt. Chicago: Willett, Clark & 
Company, 1939. viii, 246 pages. $2. 


This “Book for the Rural Pastorate” was written at.the request of the publishers. 
The author regarded their invitation as an “outward seal of a divine call, once felt 
but long neglected.” Back of the material here presented lies a deep conviction that 
the rural church has long been ignored, a conviction growing more passionate with 
years of service in the church of the countryside. 

Dr. Hewitt states his feeling and purpose quite clearly in the preface to his book: 
“The majority of our churches are rural. The literature of homiletics and pastoral 
theology is rich beyond description. Yet so far as I knew, excepting a few quaint 
old-world books like Baxter and Herbert, the field was destitute of any treatise from 
the rural pastor’s point of view. . . . The ideals of the city church have utterly 
dominated the subjects of homiletics and pastoral theology. What can a country 
minister expect from volumes like that which Washington Gladden began by question- 
ing whether a church really ought to be allowed to exceed a thousand members? In 
other books which somewhat less grossly ignore the rural church, none the less the 
presuppositions are still wholly urban.’ The reviewer hopes that this volume will 
be the beginning of a series of works designed to help and stimulate the country 
preacher. He has been too long passed by, looked down upon, and regarded as socially 
and intellectually inferior, while at the same time he supplies much of the religious 
training of the bulk of the church membership of the land, and he will continue to do 
so unless some unforeseen factor or factors should suddenly alter current population 
trends. ; 

The materials of the book are grouped around four major heads: the Person, the 
Priest, the Preacher, and the Pastor. All are personal cr functional aspects of the 
paster’s life. 

Quite obviously certain personal factors ought to be considered in the equipment 
of the rural minister. Qualities absolutely indispensable are “rural-heartedness,” 
“aesthetic sensitiveness,” “mental variety,” “spiritual reality,’ and “human love.” 
Elements fatal to any rural pastor are personal “stain,” “censoriousness,” “pessimism,” 
and “selfish ambitions.” 

The priestly functions of the rural pastor are of some consequence if he would 
exercise a helpful service to his flock. He must know how to handle the country 
congregation, how to select suitable music, how to lead in the prayer experience of 
the congregation, how to read the Scriptures, what liturgical features can be utilized 
to the best advantages of the congregation. Other services such as the Holy Com- 
munion, Baptism, Weddings, Funerals, and Prayer Meetings must be conducted with 
a special understanding of the rural mind and needs. 

The preaching office is of the utmost importance. The rural mind has been under- 
rated; no preacher of poor sermons can survive for long in the country. Rural preach- 
ing must be both interesting and authoritative. The method of the rural pulpit is 
“forthright, eye-to-eye, heart-to-heart, conversational.” Its theme is Jesus Christ 
addressed to “the human heart, to those great urges, ideals, and experiences which are 
common to all mankind down all the ages.” Preaching of such a character requires 
the greatest care in preparation, Reason—i.e. a proper and intelligent understanding 
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of the Bible, its life, history, text, and language—and imagination are vitally necessary. 
Loose and careless thinking cannot be condoned in the ministry of the rural church. 
The minister must pay the price of “utter self-devotion” to bring to his people a knowl- 
edge of the will of God and to direct them honestly and sincerely to Jesus Christ and 
His way of life. 

Perhaps the outstanding phase of any minister’s activity is that concerned with the 
less formal duties of the pastor—visiting the sick, encouraging the faint, and healing 
the broken-hearted. “Pastoral work is not to be asked whether it is more important 
than this or that. It is our only business.”’ It is mutually interactive; “it is twice blest; 
it blesseth him that gives and him that takes.” Common sense is the pastor’s best 
guide in the pursuits of his office. He must at all times be a gentleman. In the course 
of “pastoring” he is bound to meet with all kinds of sheep. There are “black sheep,” 
“dark gray sheep,” “butting rams,” and “little white lambs,” besides the general types 
of people that need to be cared for with diligence and sympathy. 

The reviewer believes that every rural pastor ought to own this little book. He 
will find many a gem of thought and many a light thrown upon problems confronting 
him every day. Here is encouragement and help for the rural servants of the Lord 
who need both. The urban pastor, too, should read this book. It will be an eye-opener 
to him. 

J. M. Myers 


Suffering, Human and Divine. By H. Wheeler Robinson. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1939. xx, 230 pages. $2. 


Job’s friends were possessed of a variety of ancient proverbs and inherited fixed 
ideas. These they added together to get the answer to his problem. But the Epilogue 
tells us that their effort to interpret the meaning of suffering was not an acceptable 
intellectual offering, and that Job was commanded to pray for them because they had 
not spoken of God “the thing that is right.”” And Job himself, having learned patience 
and humility, confessed that the answer was beyond him. On life’s ultimate question 
it is all too easy to say something that “is not right.” The qualifications to write on 
this subject are humility, combined with that persistence and venturesomeness that will 
not shrink from asking the very last question, however disturbing it may be, and loving 
sympathy, combined with willingness to walk by faith where sight cannot reach. And 
these are the qualities of mind and heart revealed in Prof. H. Wheeler Robinson’s 
Suffering, Human and Divine. 

The book commands confidence because there are few of the questions involved 
in the problem of suffering that it does not dig out by the roots and examine in all 
their interrelations, and because the author rejects the dualistic explanation and insists 
that every moment of what we call time is the manifestation of something eternal. Here 
we have none of the jargon of those who start with God’s transcendence but pass lightly 
over His immanence and say that history has no abiding significance for eternity. Prof. 
Robinson does not shrink from insisting that God, by virtue of His creating and 
preserving activity is responsible, directly or indirectly, for all that exists. He dis- 
tinguishes between suffering at the biological, moral, and religious levels, and points out 
that the worst suffering is that for which man is responsible, and God only indirectly, 
_ becatise He has chosen to limit Himself in order to give some freedom to human wills 
who may misuse that freedom. It is man’s wrong use of freedom that causes not only 
man to suffer, but God Himself, in, with, and through man. 

At the biological level, pain is Nature’s danger signal, but this must take account 
of the social as well as the individual aspect of existence. Recognition of the social 
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aspect: of pain removes much of the sting from human suffering. At the moral level, 
suffering is the necessary condition to develop courage, endurance, sympathy and other 
virtues ; and moral evil is due to the abuse of moral freedom. But it is at the religious 
level that the problem becomes most acute in the dilemma—either God is not Generolent 
or God is not omnipotent. 

In the course of the argument the answers of Buddhism, Stoicism, and Christian 
Science are examined and found wanting. Stoicism was a philosophy “for the spiritual 
aristocrat.” It did not have a democratic appeal, and it was mere “guerilla fighting,” un- 
able to cope with the problem. (Neither of these defects would necessarily be fatal, 
for a philosophy might be valid even though only a few accept it, and even though it 
go down to defeat against the majority who refuse it. The really fatal defect of 
Stoicism is not mentioned by our author, namely that it centered everything in a man’s 
capital I. The Stoic did this, and forebore to do that, submitted here and yielded there, 
because he meant not to have his peace of mind disturbed. Paul’s letter to Philemon 
and Pliny’s letter to Sabinianus both ‘intercede for a renegade slave; but Paul the 
Christian appeals to his friend to forgive his slave for the sake of demonstrating his 
love for Christ, while Pliny the Stoic tells his friend to forget the injury because ‘it 
will be a nuisance to Sabinianus to keep nursing his grievance.) 

Next in order, the Old Testament answers are examined and we are shown what 
elements.in them are permanently valid and have been taken up into Christianity. These 
Old Testament answers are that suffering is retributive, disciplinary, probationary and 
evidential, revelational, sacrificial, and eschatological. 

The problem that arises from moral evil is mitigated when we remember that the 
group is prior to the individual, that selfishness is the supreme failure in life, that the 
individual is bound to serve others, and that all service brings suffering, although it is 
rational from the social standpoint. Moral evil causes suffering for body as well as mind, 
since the two constantly interact. Such suffering may be retributive, but “adequacy 
of divine retribution cannot be demonstrates from the present order, nor can death be 
regarded as the penalty of sin.” The suggestion of Gen. 2:17 is that man is naturally 
mortal: to become immortal, he would have had to eat of the fruit of the tree of life. 
“To explain man’s sinfulness by a ‘Fall’ either within or prior to the history of the 
world would really destroy moral responsibility, just as much as an evolutionary theory 
of sin, which would make it a necessary stage in man’s development.” 

In answer to the main problem of how to reconcile the goodness of God with the 
yast amount of suffering that cannot be explained by moral evil, it is pointed out that 
Nature’s regularity, dynamic movement, and conformity to a corporate structure entail 
much suffering but yet are essential to the good we enjoy. And so it will help the 
individual sufferer if he will turn his attention from his own personal misfortunes and 
consider this larger aspect of it, thinking of the beneficent effect of Nature’s regularity. 
To enjoy the one we must endure the other and not expect to escape from it by special 
miracles on our behalf which would result in chaos. Jesus looked upon nature as an 
optimist. : a. 

_ We too can be optimistic with regard to history if we believe with Jesus that the 
teniocal order serves an eternal purpose, in spite of the slowness and cost of progress, 
the element of “chance,” and the triumph of might over right. But the only way to 
maintain this optimistic faith is to lift the problem to a new level by personal relation 
to God, “for there can be no solution of the problem of suffering which does not bring 
God Himself into it.” 

Modern theology has largely returned from the Greek theology of the Early 
Church, which. denied that God could suffer, to the Biblical revelation which supports 
divine passibility. Three philosophical objections to this view are answered as follows: 
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divine passibility does not imply frustration, for “self-limitation is not frustration,” 
it does not imply God’s entanglement in time, for “God is not in time, but time is in 
God ;” and the argument that it would make God less than the Absolute of philosophy 
is met by saying that “the concept of the Absolute must not oust that of the God and 
Father of Jesus Christ continuously active in creation and redemption.” The suffering 
of the Son and the suffering of the Holy Spirit “reveal and imply a suffering Father.” 

Sin will always bring suffering, not only to the sinner but to the holy God, 
and the victory of Christ is “the instrumental center of historical redemption.” The 
atonement shows itself “not as an ancient transaction in an Eastern land, but as an 
ever-continuing law of God’s own nature, containing the infinite promise of a new 
creation through transforming grace.” The suffering of Christ has a Godward as well 
as a manward reference. At this highest level, and here only, is the key to the problem 
of suffering. Human suffering is no longer futile, because God shares in it, and it is a 
part of His eternal creative-redemptive purpose. Those who believe in Christ share His 
sufferings, Col. 1:24. “Suffering must be interpreted from within the creative fellowship 
with God through Christ,” and “the answer to the most difficult problems of suffering 
is to be found through bearing it (the right way).” “Solvitur Patiendo,” and the con- 
ditions are “(1) a persistent purpose, (2) a reference to something beyond the suffering, 
(3) the winning of peace through suffering, and not by evasion of it.” 

From this summary of the author’s argument it will be seen that the problem of 
suffering is tangent to all the vital problems of theology and philosophy, and that his 
book will be especially useful in the preparation of Lenten sermons and comfort for the 
sick. It would be difficult to find a more satisfying treatment of the subject. It remains 
to examine further a few points where the reader would like to have had fuller dis- 
cussion. We are told that “it is better not to speculate about ‘Everlasting Punishment’ 
or ‘Universal Restoration’ or ‘Conditional Immortality.’ Perhaps the last comes nearest 
to the implicates of the New Testament doctrine that ‘Eternal Life’ is the gift of God 
through Christ, a quality of life rather than a quantity.” It would have been better to 
say that it is a quality of life as well as a quantity. ‘Conditional immortality” breaks 
down when one examines its moral implications for theology. It would seem to be a 
sound rule never to think of God as worse than man at his best (Mt. 7:11), who, 
sinful as he is, is beginning to have a troubled conscience about using other human beings 
as means rather than ends. Now let us suppose that there are two men, 4 and B, who 
are not Christians because they are living in a country where the message of Jesus is 
still unknown. A gives his life in rescuing B from drowning. Later B meets a. mis- 
sionary, accepts Christ, and thus fulfills the “condition” for immortality. That would 
mean that God, having used A as the means of prolonging B’s life until such time as 
he could respond to the Christian message, now tosses 4, who might also have accepted 
Christ if he had lived until the missionary came, upon the scrap-heap of nonexistence, 
or at best grants him only a “quantity” of life, and not a “quality.” In this world good 
and bad are bound so close into one bundle of life that those to whom God will have 
given “quality” immortality are dependent upon those to whom it will not have been 
given for countless daily services which make their physical and cultural life possible 
and at the same time place them in a more favorable position to respond to Christ and 
receive God’s gift. The postulate of “conditional immortality” is morally intolerable 
if it be assumed that all opportunity to meet the condition is finally and forever with- 
drawn at the moment called death. It cannot stand the test of the socially enlightened 
conscience. 

Another point which requires further consideration concerns the author’s answer 
to the question, “How far is the suffering of mankind due to malignant spirits?” It is 
true that “the phenomena of moral retrogression, in both nations and individuals, may 
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well make us chary of ‘denying the devil his due,” and it would be going beyond the 
bounds of our finite human knowledge to say that evil spirits and demons do not 
exist. But would we trust a physician who would diagnose disease on the theory of 
demon-causation? Progress in medical science became possible only when the notion 
that demons had anything to do with causing disease was abandoned. So too at the 
moral level: let the responsibility for sin and the suffering which it entails be kept 
squarely on the shoulders of men, where it belongs—especially so in these days when 
the things that men do to each other would make the most “malignant” spirit weep. 


Again, are we sure that when we think of divine suffering we must “eliminate all 
thought of the suffering that springs from our physical bodies, since none of us sup- 
poses that God has a body like ours’? But is God an absentee when He creates and 
sustains our physical bodies, so that He does not know what we suffer? And did He 
not know what Jesus suffered physically? NHowever necessary it may be for the sake 
of clarity to distinguish between suffering at the physical, moral, and religious levels, 
in actual experience the roots of the three are infinitely and exquisitely intertwined. 


Finally, although this is implied in the author’s argument, when speaking of “Sol- 
vitur Patiendo,’ we should place more explicit emphasis on the fact that one cause of 
suffering lies in man’s self-sacrificing and altruistic efforts to get rid of it. Those who 
like to speak in paradoxes would say that one purpose of Jesus’ Cross and’ of ours is 
to make cross-bearing ultimately unnecessary by eliminating the causes. 


“Solvitur Patiendo”’ is indeed the only way out, but the questioning mind is still 
left right where Job was. In the course of this study, however, the reader will see 
where the real problems lie, and will find many of the minor questions, which are often 
the last straw that breaks men’s faith, cleared up or placed in proper perspective. Useless 
baggage for faith to carry is discarded and side issues and superficial solutions are 
branded for what they are. The suggestions offered do not add up to the total solution— 
how could they while our human minds and experience remain finite?—but they do help 
us to adjust and hence to bear the burden. The special merit of this book is that it 
repudiates the solution that rests on dualism and that so overemphasizes God’s tran- 
scendence and otherness as to lose sight of His immanence. The author’s suggestion 
that the apparent dilemma between the goodness and the omnipotence of God be avoided 
by postulating the principle of God’s self-limitation is the best that can be made, 
although it drives us one step further to ask the final, unanswerable question, Why was 
this self-limitation on God’s part necessary—why could, or did, He not create persons 
who should be free moral beings without all this groaning and travailing together in 
pain “in hope that the creation itself also shall be delivered from the bondage of cor- 
ruption into the liberty of the glory of the children of God”? But one might as well 
ask, Why is God? Why are people? Why does anything exist at all? In the midst 
of the dark agonies of life one may play the coward by whistling his defiance, as in 


ow 


Henley’s “Invictus;” or he may upbraid his Creator with “Omar Khayyam”: 


“Oh, Thou, who Man of baser Earth didst make, 
And who with Eden didst devise the Snake; 

For all the Sin wherewith the Face of Man 
Is blacken’d, Man’s Forgiveness give—and take!” 


But the better way, the truly religious way, is to trust the God who has revealed Him- 
self in Christ Jesus—trust Him both where we can and where we cannot see; and if, 
in the haste and impatience of Job, we have spoken anything amiss, to confess to the 
Infinite Mystery : 


= 
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“Wherefore I abhor myself, 
And repent. in dust and ashes.” 
R. T. Stamm 


John Milton the Elder and His Music. By Ernest Brennecke, Jr. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1938. 224 pages, including 50 pages of music. 13 illus. $3.50. 


This interesting and well written volume by the son of the Rev. Dr. Ernest Bren- 
necke, pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church, New York City, is a worthwhile contri- 
bution to our knowledge of the musical attainments of the father of the great poet. It 
also reminds us of the large part which music played in the church and the home in 
England during the Elizabethan age. 

The book which is the second volume in the Columbia University Studies in Musi- 
cology, has not opened up an entirely unexplored field. Percy Scholes, the eminent 
music critic and author, wrote an exhaustive work, The Puritans and Music, to demon- 
strate the fact that many early Puritans of wealth and culture were not opposed to 
music and gayety as such, but only to the use of music, instrumental music in par- 
ticular, in the church. Cromwell’s patronage of music, and his support of a professional 
musician to play his organ at Hampton Court and to instruct his daughters, is well 
known. John Bunyan’s famous flute, cut out of a leg of his prison chair and replaced 
whenever the jailer appeared, is an interesting witness in defense of this thesis. Dr. 
Sigmund Spaeth in his doctor’s dissertation at Princeton University on Milton’s Knowl- 
edge of Music, refers quite fully to the musical accomplishments of the poet’s father 
and lists most of the works mentioned in the volume under review. 

The value of Dr. Brennecke’s work lies in the thoroughness and attractiveness with 
which he has built up a complete narrative by following all possible clues and elaborat- 
ing the rather slender material about Milton himself with interesting discussion of 
related personalities and events. In addition he has given selections from the twenty 
extant compositions by Milton, eight of which have not previously been printed. While 
these known items are but a fraction of Milton’s musical works they are sufficiently 
varied to give us a good idea of his ability. 

The book opens with an interesting chapter entitled “A Day at Christ Church” 
which depicts the daily routine in the life of a student at Oxford in 1573, the fifteenth 
year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The poet’s father was a member of the famous 
choir of the college which ranked next to that of the Royal Chapel itself. Here he 
learned the traditional Latin texts and music of the church and became acquainted with 
the growing body of English canticles and anthems which later supplanted the Latin 
masses and motets. Milton gained recognition as a composer here and is credited with 
having written a forty part motet In Nomine, in honor of the visit of a Polish noble- 
man, one Albertus Alasco, to the University, being rewarded by the gift of a gold 
chain-and medal by the visitor. 

When Milton came to London in 1585, about the same time as William Shakespeare, 
he became a scrivener. His business hours were occupied with the making of wills and 


eases, the drawing up of mortgages,:etc. He later dealt very profitably in real estate. 


Besides Shakespeare, Francis Bacon, Ben Jonson, Tallis, Byrd, Gibbons, Morley, and 
‘other stars were his contemporaries in the constellation of brilliant authors, dramatists, 
and musicians who added luster to the Elizabethan age. 

‘As a composer Milton belonged to the school of Byrd who had ventured upon 
bolder experiments than Tallis and had inaugurated the truly remarkable series of 
Elizabethan madrigals.. Milton’s gifts were recognized and he was invited by John 
Morley to-.contribute to the famous collection, The Triumphs of Oriana, an ambitious 
work in honor. of Queen Elizabeth, in which a dozen leading English composers col- 
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laborated. Milton also contributed to the collections of unaccompanied settings to the 
Psalm versions by Leighton, and was represented in the collection of anthems, madrigals, 
and motets edited by Myrell, and in the Whole Book of Psalms, edited by Ravenscroft 
in 1621. In addition he composed a setting for the Burial Service. Milton’s music 
was patterned after the late medieval church music, while his own political and ecclesi- 
astical sympathies were undoubtedly in the direction of Puritanism. 

The elder Milton taught his son John to play the keyboard instruments and to sing 
a part in madrigal or Psalm at sight, as every gentleman of the time was supposed 
to be able to do. While the atmosphere of his home was,-as we are told, one of “grave 
Puritan piety . ... in which regard for religion was the chief concern in life,” the elder 
Milton loved to have his friends spend their evenings with him in playing and singing 
both the older compositions and the new works which were constantly appearing in 
England and Italy. His son John at one time sent his father several chests of “choice 
music books of the best masters” from Italy. The atmosphere of the Milton home was 
that of a cultivated musical amateur and Milton’s own compositions included not only 
motets and anthems, but fantasias for viols and other instrumental pieces. 

Besides its enjoyable reconstruction of the home life of a cultivated family of 
means in London in Queen Elizabeth’s time, this book enables us to study the actual 
compositions of the poet’s father. These cannot be judged by the musical standards 
of our own time. To our modern ears their tonality and progressions seem dry and 
mechanical. When compared with similar compositions by contemporaries, they hold 
up remarkably well. All have fair melodic interest and display excellent contrapuntal 
craftsmanship. The voices move with assured freedom and frequently in greatly ex- 
tended parts. A strong modal feeling pervades the compositions, and the total effect is 
one of elevation and purity of style. ) 

The book is thoroughly documented and contains a good annotated bibliography. 

LuTHER D. REED 


Himnario Evangélico Luterano. Second edition. [Compiled by W. H. Bewie, Andrés 
Meléndez, Felix Segovia.] St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1939. viii, 136 
pages. 75 cents; reduced rates in quantity. 


This “Evangelical Lutheran Hymnal” is the service book and hymnal provided by 
the Missouri Synod for congregations that worship in the Spanish tongue. If it were 
a new work the book would have much to commend it as an initial step in the acqui- 
sition of a suitable book of worship for Spanish Lutheran churches. However, in com- 
paring this second edition with the first, which was published in 1931, one experiences 
considerable disappointment. 

Except for the use of type that is too small, the new book is markedly superior 
to the former edition in typography and binding. It is very neat and attractive in 
appearance, and its small size (overall dimensions: 374x514x¥% inches) renders it con- 
venient to carry in a coat pocket or lady’s pocketbook. Unfortunately, while the appear- 
ance of the book is greatly improved, the changes in the contents are much to be 
regretted. 

The major change is a drastic reduction in the amount of material provided for 
worship. The first edition had an Order for Worship, 182 hymns, 35 Psalms with a 
seasonal index, Luther’s Small Catechism with a brief explanation, and a preface by 
the editor. The new edition has a similar Order for Worship, 168 hymns, no Psalms, 
no Catechism, no preface. When one reflects that this little book must suffice for all 
the needs of the congregation and its auxiliary organizations, its inadequacy is quite 
evident. We know of no other Spanish hymnal extensively used that presents so meager 
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a collection of hymns, and of very few hymnals that do not provide a selection of 
Psalms for responsive reading. 


Considering the limited number of hymns included, a reasonably good balance is 
maintained between the various sections. Relatively full are the sections covering the 
Church Year. There is a serious dearth of hymns of a more general character, touch- 
ing the various aspects of the Christian life. Nor are there sufficient hymns suitable 
for children’s singing, and in this respect also the second edition is inferior to the first. 
The former editor took few pains to list the names of hymn authors and translators. 
The present editors supply credits for three hymns that were anonymous in the former 
edition. Two of the three are ascribed to Luther. But they drop the authorship credits 
in the case of four other hymns. Three of the four were written by a Lutheran mis- 
sionary in Puerto Rico; the former editor gave her proper credit for each of her six 
hymns, while the new edition retains three of these hymns but drops the authorship 
credit. . 

In revising the hymnal the editors discarded thirty hymns, including the ten which 
came from the pen of the former editor, and likewise including a goodly number of 
hymns for children. Then they added sixteen hymns, including one by the former editor. 
Twelve of the new hymns seem to have been written expressly for this collection. In 
our opinion the revision, on the whole, is unhappy. If it is true that most of the dis- 
carded hymns were of little merit, it is likewise clear that few of the added hymns will 
increase the value of the book. Eight of the sixteen were written or translated by a 
single author, two of them being baptismal hymns and five comprising the entire section 
corresponding to the Lord’s Supper. These hymns are heavily laden. with theology, 
but are so lacking in literary value as to leave an impression of crudeness, more par- 
ticularly in the case of the Communion hymns where in mediocre verse each hymn pre- 
sents a compendium of the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, firmly defying 
the errors of both Roman and Reformed theology. Not that the doctrinal presentation 
is adequate, for the unwary worshiper is as likely as not to be led into the error of 
impanation. Our comment would, perhaps, be too severe if it were not for the obvious 
fact that these hymns were especially written to teach Lutheran doctrine and to combat 
the doctrines of Rome and the sects. What a pity that a Lutheran hymnal should be 
weakest in the very sections where it should excel! i 

- The Order for Liturgical Worship with the Communion Liturgy is retained from 
the first edition, but with a very few drastic changes here and there. This material was 
borrowed without acknowledgment from a service booklet published by our United 
Lutheran Church mission in Puerto Rico. The adaptations, though few, are very 
interesting. Some of them follow general Missouri practice, while others are apparently 
due to the personal preferences of the editors. A very elaborate alteration occurs in the 
formula provided for the Administration of the Sacrament, the new Missouri Spanish 
version reading as follows: 

“On giving the Bread the Minister shall say: Take and eat; this is the true body 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, given in death for thy sins. May it strengthen you and 
keep you in true faith unto life everlasting. Amen. 

“On giving the Cup, the Minister shall say: Take and drink; this is the true blood 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, shed for the remission of thy sins. May it strengthen and 
keep you in true faith unto life everlasting. Amen. 

“On dismissing the communicants, the Minister shall say: Go in peace.”  (Capitali- 
zation as in the Spanish.) ; 

- The Order for Public Confession is inserted in the Order for Liturgical Worship, 
just before the Communion liturgy. An alternate and shorter formula for public con- 
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fession is also provided. These orders constitute the only liturgical helps contained in 
the book. 

It is hard to believe that this revised and reduced edition of the Missouri Synod’s 
Spanish hymn book will meet the needs of that body’s rapidly growing missionary enter- 
prise among the Spanish-speaking residents of the United States and in Latin America. 

Witiiam G. ARBAUGH 


Lutherischer Weltkonvent zu Paris vom 13. bis 20. Oktober 1935. Denkschrift heraus- 
gegeben im Auftrage des Exekutiykomitees..-_(Lutheran World Convention Minutes 
and Proceedings.) Copies can be secured from Lutheran World Convention, 39 
East 35th Street, New York, N. Y., at sixty cents. 


The minutes and proceedings of the third Lutheran World Convention at Paris in 
1935 have appeared in print. They form a volume of 175 pages, neatly bound, and are 
offered to the public by the office of the Lutheran World Convention in New York at 
the low price of sixty cents a copy. Besides the Foreword written by Bishop Marahrens, 
a complete list of the delegates, the resolutions, and the closing remarks made by Dr. 
Morehead, the volume contains the sermons which were preached during the Conven- 
tion, and the papers which were read and discussed on these subjects: Lutheranism and 
the religious crisis at the present time; Lutheranism and Inner Missions; Lutheranism 
and Foreign Missions; Lutheranism and the world crisis; Lutheranism and the coming 
generation. Among the contributors from America are found the names of Dr. Knubel, 
who preached the closing sermon, and Dr. S. Trexler who spoke on Lutheranism and 
the coming generation. The various contributions are printed in the language which 
was used by the contributors (German, English or French). The book deserves a 
place in the library of every Lutheran minister. Its permanent value lies in the signifi- 
cance of the Paris convention for World Lutheranism. 

H. OFFERMANN 


Our Knowledge of God. By John Baillie. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939. 
263 pages. $2.50. 


Men “may know God in the bottom of their hearts while denying Him ‘with the 
top of their minds.’” This is the thesis which Baillie sets out to prove. There are 
really no atheists. Knowledge of God in some form is a constituent of life and exists 
even where the existence of God is deliberately denied. 

The argument is directed against both Barth and Brunner. Barth, as Baillie 
reports him, “denies that we have any revelation, any knowledge of God, any imparta- 
tion of divine grace, apart from the knowledge of Christ.” So completely has the imago 
dei in man been destroyed that there is nothing left to which revelation can attach itself. 
Only as man becomes a new creature through faith in Christ can God reveal Himself 
to him. 

Brunner also teaches man’s total depravity. “I teach with Barth,” Baillie quotes 
him as writing, “that the original image of God is demolished, that the justitia originalis 
and with it the possibility of doing, or even willing, what counts before God as good— 
and so also freedom of the will—is lost.” But “we make here a distinction of category. 
Formally, the image of God is not infringed upon even in the least degree; sinful or 
not, man remains a responsible subject. Materially, the image is utterly lost; man is 
a sinner through and through, and there is nothing about him which is not stained by 
sin.” By making this “distinction of category” it is possible for Brunner to contend 
that there may be a revelation, a knowledge of God, even an impartation of divine grace, 
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apart from Jesus Christ. Only he insists “on drawing an absolute distinction between 


such general revelation, such formal knowledge, and such ‘sustaining’ grace, and the 
special saving revelation and knowledge and grace which are through Christ alone.” 

Neither of these positions is acceptable to Baillie. He agrees in principle with 
Barth, but disputes the fact of a totally destroyed imago dei. The doctrine of a divine 
image he maintains “has its basis in the fact that our human nature presents itself to 
us, not as a simply bad thing, but as a good thing spoiled.” Barth therefore goes too 
far. And so far as Brunner’s position is concerned, it seems to Baillie to be “nearer 
the truth, but, because it is not sufficiently far advanced beyond the other, to be in- 
volved in confusion and unreal compromise.” In the first place, the distinction which 
Brunner makes between form and matter is an impossible distinction. There can be no 
form of a divine image without content. And in the second place, a “sustaining” grace 
which has no relation to a “saving” grace seems to Baillie—and here he agrees with 
Barth’s criticism of Brunner’s position—to be an anomaly. 

Baillie’s own view is grounded upon certain conceptions of both revelation and 
human nature. “Revelation consists neither in the dictation of writings nor in the com- 
munication of information, but in personal communion—the self-disclosure of a Per- 
sonality.” And with respect to human nature, he refuses to believe that it is some- 
thing static. On the contrary, human nature is itself a process of ceaseless becoming. 
The presence of the living God in the world is the “conditioned stimulus”—to use the 
psychologist’s phrase—which is at work fashioning human nature, bringing to completion 
whatever of good there is in it. Through whatever agency God is impressing himself 
upon human nature, there is revelation. 

The method of God’s self-disclosure is spoken of as a “mediated immediacy.” To 
this end the whole world is sacramental. Whether one is conscious of it or not, God 
is revealing himself to every soul. “We do not know God through the world, but we 
know Him with the world; and in knowing Him with the world, we know Him as its 
ground, Nature is not an argument for God, but it is a sacrament of Him.” How men 
partake of this “sacrament” the author then proceeds to show. 

Thus Baillie attempts to establish his argument for a universal revelation of God 
apart from Jesus Christ. What we have in Christ is, of course, the unique self-disclosure 
of Personality, given through the Christian community, whereby human nature is being 
brought to its completion. But it is not to be segregated from the totality of revelation 
as it is mediated through the Spirit of the living God in the world. What God reveals of 
Himself through nature is also of grace and constitutes part of the divine economy of 
salvation. Therefore Baillie can write: “Some of us would have to confess that even 
within the circle of our own acquaintance there are professed unbelievers whom we 


_ must acknowledge to be, in some-very real sense, better Christians than we are our- 
_ selves. Of such men we are often inclined to say that though they cannot themselves 


see God at work in their souls and in their deeds, yet we can see Him there.” 

Baillie is always stimulating to thought. His clarity of expression, broad scholar- 
ship, and forceful logic are in themselves sufficient to hold the interest of the reader, 
even when one is compelled to differ from him. This book is no exception. The thought- 
ful reader will find much in it to help him orientate himself with respect to one of the 
great theological themes under discussion at the present time. 

Theologically, however, the book ventures into realms where many will refuse to 
follow. Baillie’s evident purpose is to break down the sharp dualism which traditional 
theology has erected between nature and grace, reason and faith. What he has really 
done is to make evident again the reason why this dualism is necessary. Without it, 
Christianity sinks to the level of mere dualism; the distinctive Gospel embodied in Christ 
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is lost; and Christ Himself ceases to be the world’s only Saviour. Moral idealism is 
substituted for faith. 

Eventually Barth’s transcendentalism will be modified by the very dialectical process 
which he uses to support it. But the modification will be on a higher level than that 
proposed by Baillie. Baillie’s reaction is extreme. It is his emphatic “yes” to Barth’s 
“no.” When the abiding level is again found, it may happen that it will not be very 
different from what the church has always believed. 

E, E. FiscHer 


Swedish Contributions to Modern Theology. By Nels F. S. Ferre. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1939. 250 pages. $2.50. 


A book on the present-day theological tendencies in Sweden is exceedingly timely. 
Through the translation of a number of the more important Swedish works into English 
a real interest has been created in Swedish theological thought, and there has been 
felt the need for some guide to “place” the authors. 

Dr. Ferre, the son of a Swedish pastor, is professor-elect at Andover Newton Theo- 
logical School. In the preface he states that “although the introduction is purposely 
written from the point of view of American liberal theology, the body of the work, in 
order to allow these Swedish contributions to speak for themselves, aims to present 
Swedish theology from its own approach and in the correct proportion of its own em- 
phasis.” A reading of the book substantiates this purpose. It is a report and an 
interpretation. Only in the last chapter on “Some Problems Connected with Christianity 
as Agape” does the author give expression to his own critical views. 

Part I, which is entitled, “Toward an Understanding of Modern Swedish Theology,” 
is a rapid survey of men and movements. The so-called Uppsala theology is described 
as occupying a mediating position between liberal impulses (which the’ author declares 
are rapidly on the wane) and traditional tendencies. It is “an indefinite viewpoint trying 
to uphold the spirit and method of Séderblom and Billing, yet ‘to a great extent’ char- 
acterized by its opposition to what is deemed the theological extremes of ‘Lundensian 
thought. ” S6derblom is characterized by the author as one who “in his early, struggle 
for more liberal thought hid behind Luther’s more liberal utterances.” 

The Lundensian theology, “the most powerful theological tendency in present-day 
Sweden,” is represented by such men as Aulén, Nygren, and Bring. It stands between 
the deeply conservative and high-churchly trend of the Rosendal movement and the 
Uppsala theology. It is best “understood as the resurgence of historic Christianity, as 
a reaction to the indefiniteness of a confused liberalism which never won much more 
than the minds of its converts, and that only partially, as an affirmation of the absolute 
assurance of religion in the face of a bewildered relativism.” 39 ee 

It is with this Lundensian theology that the main body of the book is concerned. 
The author speaks of it as “the new Lutheranism,” being solidly grounded upon the 
Pauline-Lutheran fundamentals. In Part II there is a careful and detailed analysis of 
the Methodology of the Lundensian theologians, and in Part III a summary of the 
leading points of their theology under the headings, “The Idea of God” and “The Idea 
of Man.” 

The book is very adequate for its kind. It is comprehensive enough to cover the 
entire field, yet detailed enough to give one a clear picture of the position for which each 
theologian stands. As an introduction to and an interpretation of modern theological 
thought in Sweden it will serve a very useful purpose, and modern theological thought 
in Sweden will attract an increasing amount of interest. 

E. E. FiscHEr 
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THE COLLECT FOR THE DAY 
By Paul Zeller Strodach 


The Proper Collects used at Divine Worship on the Sundays and Festivals 
of the Church Year are considered in their historic setting and interpreted devo- 
tionally for the worshiper. This is a companion volume to the author’s “The 
Church Year.” For leaders in worship and all desirous of attuning themselves 
to the spirit of devotion of the saints of the centuries, this is an invaluable aid 
that merits a place in one’s study or prayer nook, together with the servicebook, 
as preparation is made for participation in the worship of the congregation, or 
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the origin, significance and beauty of these portions of the service of worship 

makes it a valuable practical reference work and devotional manual both for the 
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The choicest expressions from the vast store of outpourings of great souls of all 
ages are represented as well as those developed in the life of the Church. 
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These devotional studies on the “Apostles’ Creed” emphasize the personal 
religious values which this Creed possesses. They are scholarly yet eminently 
practical. They deal with profound truths but reach the average man. Their 
reading will be richly rewarding for earnest seekers after the truth and church 
members generally who desire fuller acquaintance with the basic certainties of the 
Christian faith. Cloth. $2.00 
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By Robert Harris Gearhart, Jr. 
This study takes one behind the scenes and reveals the reason why and the 
manner in which the historic Creeds came to be. The author’s purpose is achieved 
through a description of the facts and experiences through which the early Chris- 
tians lived and out of which the early Creeds of the Church grew, especially the 
“Apostles’ Creed.” Realizing what these Creeds cost the men and women who 
poured into them the greatest and best which men have ever come to know, one 
is helped in this day to a deeper appreciation of the values of these ancient Creeds. 
Cloth. 75 cents 
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